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BRITISH IMPRESSIONS OF 
EARLY ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOWNS* 


ROBERT G. ATHEARN 


ye THE YEARS immediately following the American Civil War, 
the trans-Mississippi West showed a growth unprecedented in 
frontier history. As rail lines streaked out in all directions, the scramble 
to tap virgin lands became frantic, and settlement spread with startling 
rapidity. General William T. Sherman, in his annual report of 1878, 
stated that in no fifty-year period, any place on earth, had there been 
such a radical change as in this region during the preceding ten years.’ 
In 1880, the same officer remarked that the growth of this part of the 
country during recent years had been what he termed “simply prodi- 
gious.” * His subordinate, Philip H. Sheridan, agreed, and remarked 
that “emigrants are so rapidly taking up land everywhere in the West, 
and towns and hamlets are so quickly springing up that almost constant 
additions have to be made to our military maps to enable us to keep 
posted regarding the spread of our frontiers.” * 

Not only were towns appearing almost daily, but to complicate 
matters, almost anyone could lay claim to the establishment of one. A 
perplexed visitor in the West complained that the word “City on the 
Plains may mean a single house. At a place called ‘La Park,’ where 
there was but one wooden shanty, I heard a gentleman ask its proprietor 
‘if anyone was then talking about building a second house in that 
city??”’* Often these places disappeared as quickly as they came, 
particularly in the mining regions, and many which were simply whistle 
stops never rose above that level. In cities like Denver and Salt Lake 
City, where a substantial foundation had been laid before the coming of 
the railroad, steady growth was now assured. In scores of lesser places 
the railroad was the sole reason for the town’s origin as well as its 
continued existence. 

Americans who visited the new Western towns were surprised at 
the rapidity of their emergence, and perhaps at some of their rawness, 
but in general there was a sufficient similarity to the old pattern to 
arouse no great comment from them. On the other hand, the British 
who came in numbers to visit a region where transportation was now 
easily available, were presented with a scene which was in most respects 





“A paper read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
Chicago, April, 1952. 

*Report of W. T. Sherman, Report of the Secretary of War, 1878, House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 
pt. 2, 45 Cong., 3 sess., p. 5. [Serial 1843.] 

* Report of W. T. Sherman, Report of the Secretary of War, 1880, House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 
pt. 2, 46 Cong., 3 Sess., p. 4. [Serial 1952.] 

* Report of Lieut. Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Report of the Secretary of War, 1880, House Exec. 
Doc. No. 1, pt. 2, 46 Cong., 3 Sess., p. 55. [Serial 1952.] 

“Foster Barham Zincke, Last Winter in the United States (London, 1868), p. 209. 
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new and different to them. They too were amazed at the rapidity of 
urban growth but in addition to this, their writings include descriptions 
of the manners and morals of city residents in the West, which Amer- 
icans perhaps thought too commonplace to mention. 

The travelers’ surprise over the sudden appearance of the cities 
certainly exceeded that of the Americans’. As one of them commented, 
most villages and small towns he had known in his youth were still 
villages and small towns, but in the American West such was not 
the case.> This might very well be, others thought, but the audacity 
that second-rate American villages showed in calling themselves “‘cities”’ 
was indeed irritating to those who really knew what a city was.° Such 
presumptuousness was excused by Lord Bryce, who pointed out that 
“Many a place has lived on its ‘boom’ until it found something more 
solid to live on; and to a stranger who asked in a small Far Western 
town how such a city could keep up four newspapers, it was well 
answered that it took four newspapers to keep up such a city.” 7 Other 
travelers thought the same, and praised the optimism of the new places. 
“They have sprung up overnight and they are still so new that even 
tradition does not exist,” wrote Alfred Maurice Low, who had lived 
in America for some time. “It is not wonderful, then, that the 
Westerner takes a pride in himself and in his country; that with so 
much already accomplished he feels that whatever the future demands 
that shall be done.” ® 

According to the English critics some of the Western towns were 
showing signs of living up to the demands of the future while others 
showed absolutely no reason for their existence and had no claim to 
any future at all. Before a town was more than months old, it usually 
began to show a form, an outline, which resembled the square so 
familiar further east. In the case of mining camps, where the terrain 
dictated town planning, this was not always true, and first attempts 
showed main street following the gulch, twisting and turning as geog- 
raphy demanded. Lord Dunraven spoke of these small settlements: 
They look as if providence had been carrying a box of toy houses, and had 
dropped the lid and spilt out the contents on the earth. The houses have all 
come down right end uppermost, it is true, but otherwise they show no evidence 
of design; they are scattered about in every conceivable direction, dumped 


down anywhere, apparently without any particular motive or reason for being 
so situated.® 





* Sir Rose Lambart Price, The Two Americas; An Account of Sport and Travel with Notes 
on Men and Manners in North and South America (London, 1877), p. 334. 


*Phil Robinson, Sinners and Saints (London, 1883), p. 47. 
"James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (2 vols., 1913 ed. New York), p. 898. 
* Alfred Maurice Low, America at Home (London, 1905), p. 60. 


*Windham Thomas Wyndam-Quin (4th Earl of Dunraven), “Wapiti Running on the 
Plains,” Nineteenth Century, VIII (October, 1880), p. 593. 
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One of Dunraven’s countrymen was equally disturbed about the future 
of such places and wondered what could be the possible future for them, 


99 10 


since they consisted mainly of saloons and “what they call hotels. 
That such urban seeds, sown on barren ground failed often to 
germinate, was no surprise to the British. What interested them was 
the fact that the natives never doubted for a moment that their 
town would ultimately blossom into a metropolis, a “Queen City of 
the West.” 

Of the multitude of urban attempts that were spilled out of 
providence’s box, as Dunraven put it, only Salt Lake City and Denver 
appeared to show any promise of becoming economically important. 
Most of the English tourists were drawn to the “City of the Saints,” 
as they inevitably referred to it, because of its fame as a religious and 
cooperative experiment in the desert. They came prepared to vilify 
it for its institution of plural marriage, and although this did become 
the theme of a few writers, most were so taken by the charm, the 
orderliness, the prosperity, and the progressiveness of the place that 
they forgot to be venomous. 

A perfect paradise,” Frederick Whymper called it in 1869.1! “[It 
is} what a Yankee would call a ‘bully’ city,” wrote Montague Daven- 
port a half dozen years later. “Seated on the plain it is singularly 
situated, being entirely surrounded by snow-capped mountains. The 
streets are all planted with trees . . . while bright streams of water 
rush rapidly along either side. The city’s general aspect is clean, quiet, 
and attractive. Truly the Prophet knew where to pitch his tent.” ?” 

Aside from the physical attractiveness of the place newcomers were 
pleased by its well-ordered society. Although some gentiles operated 
taverns, there was a striking lack of drunkenness or rowdiness. Along 
the broad streets were prosperous-looking shops, well stocked with the 
necessities of life, and sometimes with luxuries. The people showed 
no evidence of poverty, although their dress was plain and rather 
uninteresting. “We saw very few well-dressed ladies,” commented Iza 
Duffus Hardy, “but many sweet, good womanly faces. The majority 
of the men appeared to us rather rough-looking working men, but 
pleasant, frank, and civil in manner.” '* Other observers were less 





® John Whetham Boddam-Whetham, Western Wanderings (London, 1874), p. 53. 

1 Frederick Whymper, “From Ocean to Ocean — The Pacific Railroad,” Illustrated Travels: 
A Record of Discavery, Geography, and Adventure, edited by Henry Walter Bates (London, 
1869), p. 65. 

2 Montague Davenport, Under the Gridiron. A Summer in the United States and the Far 
West, Including a Run Through Canada (London, 1876), p. 71. 

312a Duffus Hardy, Between Two Oceans: or, Sketches of American Travel (London, 1884), 
p. 123. 
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tactful in their comments about the female population. Perhaps no 
other remark is more frequently noticed in reading the travel accounts 
than that of the unattractiveness of Salt Lake City’s women. William 
Shepherd, in his book Prairie Experiences, suggested that this reputa- 
tion for homeliness was well known when he alluded to the “signs 
of grief and oppression which is said to mark the Mormon’s wife.” 
But, he argued in defense of the Mormon women, the character of 
their faces was exactly the same as that seen in other Western towns. 
“This dull, expressionless sort of face is universal out West, and is 
probably traceable to the cheerless lives, hard work, and grinding 
poverty experienced in younger days.” !* 

Whatever the plainness of the people, it seems not to have been 
reflected in the accommodations offered by the Saints. “The omnibus 
rattles through broad, lighted streets, and deposits us at the door of 
the Walker House,” wrote a delighted traveler, later in the century. 
“‘A gentleman of polished manners advances to greet us, and conducts 
us to the elevator. We are shown into a splendidly-furnished room, 
whose full-length mirrors reflect our travel-worn figures reproachfully; 
then into a large dining room . . . [where] three or four waiters 
assiduously attend our wants. Is this Paris or New York we wonder? 
Have we taken the wrong train or is this really Salt Lake City?” *® 

Even more delightful surprises awaited those who came to Denver. 
It seemed to have all the conveniences, civic attractions, and progres- 
siveness of Salt Lake City plus an extremely bracing climate. Because 
of its rapid growth, it was referred to as one of the “magic cities of the 
West,” but even more magical to those used to the comforts of civiliza- 
tion was the advanced cultural condition of the place.’® “To persons 
who have heard of Denver as the head-quarters of a mixed population 
of miners and cowboys, the city itself is an agreeable surprise. Its most 
striking feature is its extreme respectability,” noted an English journal- 
ist in 1884.17 William Black, a well-known novelist, was astounded 
by “the number of people who appeared in black coats and tall hats” 
in the mile-high city.‘* Wéilliam Howard Russell, famous for his 
reporting of the Civil War, fully agreed that great progress had been 
made. “Denver claims a very high place in the catalogue of these 
marvellous fungi of civilisation, of which the Western States present 
almost unique examples,” he wrote. ‘There is everything that one 





* Major William Shepherd, Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep (New York, 
1885), pp. 209, 210. 


* Iza Duffus Hardy, op. cit., p. 121. 

* John Hyde, Homeward Through America (Chicago, 1892), p. 24. 

* Henry W. Lucy, East by West. A Journey in the Recess (2 vols., London, 1885), I, p. 66. 
* William Black, Green Pastures and Piccadilly (New York, 1878), p. 356. 
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can want to be had for money in the place, and much more than 
most people need. Paris fashions and millinery are in vogue.” ?® Nearly 
all the travelers spoke in superlatives when they saw the capital of 
Colorado. Witness some of their comments: ‘Denver is the only place 
in America where I felt really comfortable, the other cities were so hot; 
and next to Washington, I think it is the best American city I have 
visited.” 2° Another, who liked the climate, thought the city was in 
a “heaven-blessed” site.21_ Lady travelers, who were not always kind 
in their comments, fell in love with Denver. “It is certainly one of 
the most successful of all the new cities of the West,” said poet Charles 
Kingsley’s daughter.?”. Another Englishwoman called it the ‘‘hand- 
somest and most prosperous looking town we saw after leaving Chicago, 
which it excels in beauty of situation.” ?* “Were I obliged to decide 
on one place in which to live out all my days,” wrote Moreton Frewen, 
owner of a fabulous cattle domain in Wyoming, “I should select 
Denver.” ** Without doubt the highest praise came from an immigrant 
who called the city the “most English” one in America.?> The com- 
pliments never ceased. From the early years after the Civil War, on 
down to the turn of the century, English travelers spoke highly of what 
they frequently called “the Queen City of the Plains.” When they 
found a place they liked, these people could be generous in their praise, 
and when a city did not live up to their expectations, native British 
sarcasm came into full play as the hopeful Queen Cities were mer- 
cilessly criticized. 

Smaller Colorado towns, for example, often found little favor with 
the critics. Greeley was dismissed as a place “where nothing goes on 
except irrigation and irritation (the latter on account of the mos- 
quitoes).” 7° Boulder, according to Isabella Bird — who had a sharp 
tongue — was a “hideous collection of frame houses,” and in Trinidad 
the sole amusement was said to be “liquoring up,” which seemed to go 





2 William Howard Russell, Herperothen; Notes from the West (2 vols., London, 1882), 
II, p. 94. 
** William Winget, A Tour in America, (Torquay, Scotland, 1904), p. 44. 


*1 Sir Charles Dilke, Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries Dur- 
ing 1866 and 1867 (London, 1872), p. 82. 


2 Rose Georgina Kingsley, South By West or Winter in the Rocky Mountains and Spring in 
Mexico (London, 1874), p. 43. 


2 Mrs. E. H. Carbutt, Five Months’ Fine Weather in Canada, Western U.S., and Mexico 
(London, 1889), pp. 145, 150. 


** Moreton Frewen, Melton Mowbray and Other Memories (London, 1924), p. 135. 


*8 “Colorado,” By An English Farmer Now Settled Three Years in the State. Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, XCVIII (November, 1878), p. 623. 


76 Boddam Whetham, op. cit., p. 62. 


“ea Lucy (Bird) Bishop, A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains (London, 1879), p. 230 
in 1910 ed. 
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on all day.”* Colorado Springs came off a little better. Most tourists 
who saw it thought the city was well laid out and had real indications 
of a future.?® The fact that it was a temperance town lent a good 
deal to its quiet and respectable atmosphere. 

Then there was Leadville. It was here that the traveler had been 
warned of life in the raw on all sides, and he was prepared for any- 
thing. Most of them were interested in the place as a boom town but 
none could admit of having seen anything as wild as had been promised. 
Phil Robinson, in his Sinners and Saints, has the most interesting com- 
ment of any Englishman who recorded his thoughts about the place. 
“IT was struck here, as I had not been before since I left Boston, 
with the natural phenomenon of race reverting to an old type,” he 
wrote. “Boston reminded me at times of an old English cathedral city. 
Leadville was like some thriving provincial town. The men would not 
have looked out of place in the street, say, of Reading, while the 
women, in their quiet and somewhat old-fashioned style of dressing, 
reminded me very curiously of rural England. Indeed, I do not think 
my anticipations have ever been so completely upset as in Leadville. 
All the way from New York I have been told to wait ‘till I got to 
Colorado’ before I ventured to speak of rough life, and Leadville itself 
was sometimes particularized to me as the Ultima Thule of civilization, 
the vanishing-point of refinement. But not only is Leadville not ‘rough,’ 
it is even flirting with the refinements of life. It has an opera-house, 
a good drive for evening recreations, and a florist’s shop.” *° Oscar 
Wilde, who found something less exciting than he had been promised, 
simply fabricated a story of what he said he had seen and heard. 
According to his Impressions of America, he decided that since he 
was to address a group of miners, he would discuss the Ethics of Art 
and include some comments about Benvenuto Cellini, a metal worker. 
Upon reading from Cellini’s autobiography to his audience he was 
reproved by his hearers for not having brought such an interesting 
character along. “I explained that he had been dead for some little 
time,” Wilde later wrote, “which elicited the enquiry ‘Who shot 
him?’” The Leadville Herald reporter, who took down the aesthete’s 
speech, failed to hear a single word said about Cellini. Wilde was 
simply contributing to the Western legend.** 





*® William Abraham Bell, New Tracks in North America (London, 1869), p. 90 in 1870 ed. 

**Emily Catherine Bates, A Year in the Great Republic (2 vols., London, 1887), p. 247; 
Kingsley, op. cit., p. 148; James Fullarton Muirhead, America: The Land of Contrasts (London, 
1898), p. 212; Edward Money, The Truth About America (London, 1886), p. 145. 

* Phil Robinson, op. cit., p. 45. 

* Oscar Wilde, Impressions of America (Sunderland, 1906), p. 31; Lloyd Lewis and Henry 
Justin Smith, Oscar Wilde Discovers America [1882] (New York, 1936) p. 314. 
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Nor did the travelers find the Wild West when they got up to 
Cheyenne. This was really something of a disappointment, for “Hell 
on Wheels” as it was widely known was supposed to be one place 
where the curious could look upon a rip-roaring Western town. “I 
thought Cheyenne was a good deal more witty and hospitable than 
wicked,” wrote an observer in 1876. ** “The inhabitants are, like all 
Western pioneers, plain, unpretentious, generous people; hospitable 
to strangers bearing any credentials, quick to resent any intrusion on 
their rights, and as ready to accord justice to others as to claim it for 
themselves,” wrote another.** The place seemed to get much of its 
reputation from the tales of Americans who had heard about its 
construction camp days. When J. F. Campbell mentioned to an Omaha 
resident that he was going to visit there, he was warned that it was 
full of murderers and “you will have your throat cut and lose your 
money.” The Englishman went to Cheyenne anyway where he found 
an excellent hotel, a good looking railroad station, fine food, and, as 
he wrote, “nobody seemed to have the smallest wish to cut my purse 
or my throat.” ** Most of the travelers agreed that the city did not live 
up to its advance billing with respect to rowdyism and rawness. In 
general, they saw no reason for it being where it was, except that it 
was a construction camp which failed to vanish as others had. None 
were particularly impressed by its location, its civic beauty, or its 
promise as a metropolis — but that could easily be said of dozens 
of other Western railroad towns. 

To the north, the Montana scene was similar. Those who saw 
Billings in the early ’eighties found it to be just another Cheyenne, born 
a little later. Like the Wyoming town, Billings gained a reputation for 
toughness early, but those who hastened to see the fun, heard only 
tales, and saw nothing. As in the case of most Western towns, no mat- 
ter how fresh was the scent of excitement, residents solemnly denied 
that their city offered anything but order and prosperity. In 1882, 
when a newcomer to Billings pressed the matter with the proprietor of 
his hotel, insisting that he had heard mighty wild tales about the place, 
he was assured that this was a gross calumny, for there had not been 
above three men shot since the place was founded. Even though the 
hotelman confessed that the date of founding was fixed at ten weeks 
previously, the stranger had to admit that everything he saw of Billings 
“was as of a quiet and well-ordered town.” *° 





S$. Nugent Townshend, Colorado: Its Agriculture, Stockfeeding, Scenery, and Shooting 
(London, 1879), p. 48. 

% John Mortimer Murphy, Rambles in North-Western America From the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountains (London, 1879), p. 294. 


* John Francis Campbell, My Circular Notes (2 vols., London, 1876) I, p. 43. 


% Alexander Staveley Hill, From Home to Home: Autumn Wanderings in the Northwest 
in the Years 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884 (London, 1885), p. 286. 
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Another Montana boom town was Livingston. “In every bar-room 
lay a copy of the local paper, and every copy impressed it upon the 
inhabitants . . . that they were the best, finest, bravest, richest and most 
progressive town of the most progressive nation under Heaven... ,” 
said Rudyard Kipling. “And yet, all my purblind eyes could see was 
a grubby little hamlet full of men without clean collars and perfectly 
unable to get through one sentence unadorned by three oaths.” ** One 
of Kipling’s countrymen amused himself by trying to ascertain just 
what degree of civilization places like Livingston possessed. Since most 
Western towns were alike, he found it hard to distinguish between 
them, but he used the local bank as his test. “In the eastern cities it may 
be a handsome structure of marble or wood,” he thought. “But as you 
go West it becomes first brick, then wood, until it is finally canvas. At 
Livingstone [sic] it was wood.” ** 

The story was much the same in the rest of Montana’s cities. Boom 
times, great numbers of saloons and hurdy-gurdy houses, and dust 
ankle-deep on main street. But still no wild and woolly displays, even 
in the saloons or gaming houses. “There was no riotousness, nor even 
noise, and the players lost or won large sums without displaying the 


least emotion,” wrote an astounded visitor who had watched a card _ 


game in Helena.** And in Bozeman, said a young Englishwoman, “‘you 
can get any conceivable thing you want, except, perhaps a Paris bonnet 
or the last number of the Queen.” *° Yet the legend of the Wild West 
would not die. Those who had not witnessed any murder or mayhem 
still felt that it was nevertheless associated with these places, and one 
sportsman, writing in a vein of near-disappointment, noted that “‘it was 
always said that ‘a man who was not fit for Montana could only go to 
one other place,’ which I need not mention.” *° 

In general, the British travelers who came to look at the final fron- 
tier, found town growth to be as interesting a part of the development 
as the vast cattle ranches or the fabulous mines. They noticed that 
the urban pattern, done in the traditional checkerboard style, emerged 
very quickly after the initial row of hotels and saloons was laid along 
a railroad track, or down a miner’s gulch. The haste with which the 
job was done seemed characteristic, and the natives did not see any- 
thing inconsistent about the fact that there were still stumps in the 





* Rudyard Kipling, From Sea to Sea (2 vols., New York, 1899), II, p. 64. 

37 William Hardman, A Trip to America (London, 1884), p. 138. 

*® Murphy, op. cit., pp. 206, 207. 

Isabelle Randall, A Lady’s Ranche Life in Montana (London, 1887) p. 16. 


“Charles Alston Messiter, Sport and Adventure Among the North-American Indians 
(London, 1890), p. 259. 
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middle of main street while the shops on either side carried imported 
laces or European wines, and the hotels provided service reputed to be 
as good as any in many long-established cities. 

The town was the focal point, commercially and culturally, for a 
large surrounding area and it was representative of the desires, the 
morals, and the hopes of those who patronized it. In its newness it 
showed a few rough edges and out of this period of development there 
grew legends which made colorful reading for those living in the more 
settled regions. But the difficulty with a legend is that it does not die, 
and, like a shady reputation, no amount of good works can brighten an 
early tarnish. 

The fact is, the towns of this last frontier came to look like any 
other American town in a very short period of time, and without excep- 
tion British tourists made this point in their writings. As Phil Robinson 
said of Leadville, it was the natural phenomenon of race reverting to 
type and if there was anything of which the Western burgher was 
proud it was that his city (a term he often used advisedly) offered 
many of the social, cultural, educational, and economic advantages 
obtainable in the East. His civic pride was great, and his aim was to 
make his work look like those places from which he had come just 
as soon as it was humanly possible. If the frontier produced a different 
type of culture it was because climatic and topographic forces made 
it so, not because man had any desire to create something new and 
different. In the Western town this urge for conformity to tradition 
is seen as clearly as any place in the frontier region. 








LETTER FROM OREGON 


Mother, here are shadowy salmon; 
ever their sides argue up the falls. 


Watching them plunge with fluttering gills, 


I thought back through Wyoming where I came from. 


The gleaming sides of my train glimmered 
up over passes and arrowed through shoals 
of aspen fluttering in a wind of yellow. 


Only the sky stayed true; I turned, 


Justifying space through those miles of Wyoming 
till the wave of land was quelled by the stars; 
then tunnels of shadow led me far 


through doubt, and I was home. 


Mother, even home was doubtful; 
many slip into the sea and are gone for years, 
just as I boarded the six-fifteen there. 


Over the bar I have leaped outward. 


Somewhere in the ocean beyond Laramie 
when that grass folded low in the dark 
a lost fin waved, and I felt the beat 


of the old neighborhood stop, on our street. 


WILLIAM E. STAFFORD 
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FICTION IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE* 
HUGH MacLENNAN 


TS POLITICIANS who control our destinies, or think they control 
them, assert constantly that the chief value of our Western life 
lies in its culture and spiritual content. But the fact is that the 
culture and spiritual content of civilization are regarded as luxuries 
by politicians, technologists and organizers alike. It therefore follows 
that the state of all the arts today is very similar to the state of human 
life. The Russians equate them with propaganda, and our own leaders 
don’t think they can afford to care too much about them for fear 
of the Russians, who — they assert — are calling the tune and are 
responsible for all the evils which afflict us. It has seldom cost as much 
to produce books or to give birth to babies as it does now, but the 
international situation has produced a state of mind in which both 
books and human life are regarded as expendable. 

Whether these points are debatable I don’t know. But there can 
be no debate about the state of the fiction trade. At the moment it 
has reached another acute crisis. The most pressing problem confront- 
ing the novelist is the fact that serious fiction is not paying its way. 
This was not always so, nor can we assume that it always will be 
so, or that the international situation won’t take a turn for the 
better. Only a few years ago serious fiction could at least pay its way, 
and significantly its peak year coincided with the flood of hope and 
confidence attending the last year of World War II. But at the moment, 
while the cost of living is what it is, royalties are still being paid at 
the pre-war rate. To make matters worse, the cost of printing and 
stock has risen about 300%. A novel published in 1939 and selling 
for $2.00 or $2.50 could pay its way on a sale of 2,500 copies. Now 
a novel selling from $3.00 to $5.00 must sell 7,500 copies to pay its 
way. Partly as a result of this ascending price spiral, the sales of books 
are now about what they were in 1939, and this means that the 
first-run publishing houses are in serious danger of going to the wall. 
They are fast losing the backlog of the lending library, which at least 
gave a safe guarantee that a book well-reviewed would sell at least 
5,000 copies in the United States. Lending libraries all over the 
continent are dying like flies in the frost. 

To some extent the publishing trade itself is responsible for the 
bad economics from which it suffers at the moment. In the boom years 
costs were allowed to rise and an unwarranted optimism produced 





* An address delivered at the first annual meeting of the Humanities Association of Canada, 
at McGill University, Montreal, on June 1, 1951. 
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temporary delusions of grandeur in the minds of not a few publishers. 
One book publisher in New York used to refer to his orders in terms of 
so many “carloads” of books, and articles were written in the magazines 
with the aim of proving that book-publishing was a major industry, 
almost important enough to be compared favorably with Coca Cola or 
nylons. Not only was no brake put on the spiraling costs in these 
years; the pocket books were allowed a free hand with reprints. 

At the present moment the cheap pocket book is one of the major 
headaches in the trade. They present a problem which must be solved 
if the trade is to continue. Undoubtedly they do answer the public 
complaint that books are too expensive. But, because they pay such 
tiny royalties both to authors and initial publishers, they themselves 
will be unable to continue at the present price if their competition 
knocks out the initial first-run publishers on whom they depend for 
their material. 

I have gone into these details specifically because they seem to 
me to illustrate the extent to which the creative arts are subject to 
the wild fluctuations of market values brought about by this tech- 
nological age. The fact that books are so expensive to buy is the main 
reason why so few are sold in proportion to the size of the literate 
public. The cost of books has been sent up by the rising costs of living 
to which printers, binders and jobbers are subject. And the cost of 
living of everybody spirals wildly because of the growing costliness of 
guns, airplanes, atom bombs and other products of science and tech- 
nology. The possession of these, of course, has been rendered indespens- 
able by the frame of mind which dominates the twentieth century. 

This frame of mind could not by the wildest fancy be called a 
scientific frame of mind. It is a Reader’s Digest frame of mind, a 
Popular Science frame of mind. And yet, were it not for science, it 
would never have existed. For the technologists, the people possessing 
what Life magazine calls “know-how,” have developed astonishing and 
constantly improved techniques for increasing the dangers of existence 
while at the same time the medical scientists have developed con- 
stantly improved techniques for prolonging life. No matter what 
happens, tension seems steadily to increase. And a great deal of 
this increased tension is caused by technological devices which stimu- 
late the public mind, increase its nervousness and make it almost 
impossible for anyone within range of a newspaper, a radio or a tele- 
vision set to sit down in order to think, feel and meditate as our 
ancestors did as a matter of course, and as fishermen, night-watchmen 
and forest rangers do today. The effect of technology on reporting 
the news is certainly one of the main reasons why no publisher can any 
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longer predict the success of a work of fiction. For all he knows, 
another crisis may explode into the headlines the very week a novel 
is published, and the poor little novel — even if its title were in later 
years to become as famous as War and Peace —will be sure to dis- 
appear under the deluge of propaganda and rapportage. For nowadays, 
especially in the United States, competition in turning out the news 
has reached a new pitch of intensity, and the news is being presented 
in the most startling manner the propagators can devise. 

Television, radio, newscasts and newsreels have so dramatized the 
ordinary business of administering the state that matters which were 
once considered the exclusive province of public officials are now pro- 
jected into the living rooms of the public with such showmanship that 
millions of people hang on to every passing word of a politician or a 
gangster. This is especially true in the United States. These tech- 
niques, which would have been impossible without science, have pro- 
duced such overstimulation in the Public mind that it is a wonder 
there is anyone left with the sense of perspective or the imaginative 
power to project himself into any work of written art. More than ever 
before, the modern citizen lives from day to day, waiting to be terrified 
and entertained by whatever new crisis may be visited upon him. 
At timés it seems that he is even being conditioned to enjoy the drama 
of his own extinction, and while all this is going on, he is assured 
that the process is highly democratic, that television and the com- 
mercial press and radio are making him a genuine partaker in the 
all-important business of governing his nation. 

In view of this situation it is no wonder that there is little time 
left over in the United States for the reading of any fiction which does 
not promise an immediate escape, or which does not have a shock 
value which can compete with the way the news is presented. The 
North American public at present is so emmeshed by modern tech- 
niques of presenting the news; they have been given so little sense of 
perspective by the technological education to which most of them 
have been subjected, that neither book publishers nor writers can 
be hopeful of any immediate change for the better. The technical 
problem of bringing books to the people — of reducing costs and com- 
peting successfully with pocket books — could easily be solved were 
it not for the national state of mind. 

For the need for serious fiction is as great as it ever was. It is 
as great as the need for understanding, for emotional purgation or for 
mental health. But a man has only so many hours in his day, and at 
the moment we happen to be engaged in a propaganda war the like of 
which has never been seen. In the Soviet Union propaganda alone, 
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quite apart from the activity of the Secret Police, has made serious 
fiction impossible, just as it has made impossible any serious considera- 
tion of the meaning of human life. On this continent there is no 
secret police to suppress books. Censorship has never been so light. 
But the passing headlines of the moment have been made to appear 
so urgent that fiction will soon be read by as few people as read 
poetry if things go on as they are going now. It is a very serious 
thing indeed that the United States is the only nation with enough 
money and population to support a flourishing fiction today. The 
frame of mind in Canada and perhaps even in Europe is more con- 
ducive to serious reading than it is in the Great Republic. But Europe 
lacks money to buy books and Canada lacks a sufficient population 
to support even a single novelist. 

Perhaps I myself may be too close to the scene to be able to see 
it in perspective. Without doubt one of the reasons why the American 
public, and to a considerable degree our own public, hangs desperately 
on to the radio, the television and the headlines is the fact that most 
of us are afraid we may be blown to pieces in the near future. This 
fear is the hidden weapon which the dramatizers of news events are 
using against us without our being fully conscious that they are 
exploiting it for all it is worth. Fear like this can hardly last indefinitely. 
When people have been overstimulated too long, they become apathetic 
or they explode. One way or the other this present situation is 
bound to clarify itself, and when it does become more simplified, there 
will probably be a return to serious fiction unless a war intervenes to 
break down what is left of the organism of our civilization. During 
the last war books sold as they never sold before. People had great 
hope then; they often do in a mighty war. And while many of the 
books published in those days were trash, some were not. If the history 
of the past decade tells anything, it tells this. A fighting war may 
be horrible, but it is not so destructive to the spirit as a war of 
propaganda. 

But even if the present hysteria resolves itself, becomes absorbed 
or dies down, fiction and art of all kinds will still be faced with an 
attitude of mind produced indirectly by science and directly by tech- 
nological education. That is the state of mind which regards concrete 
facts — any kind of concrete facts —as all-important merely because 
they are concrete facts. 

More than 2400 years ago Aristotle made a statement which is 
just as true today as it was then. He said that fiction is more important 
than non-fiction because fiction can become universal while fact can 
not. A chair and a table are important only while you are using 
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them. Caesar and the Duke of Wellington are important because 
of their specific historical achievements. But Oedipus, Hamlet, Lear, 
Cordelia, Julien Sorel, Prince Andrei, Ivan and Alyosha Karamozov, 
David Copperfield, Becky Sharpe, Vautrin, Captain McWhirr, Soames 
Forsyte, the Duchesse de Guermantes, Babbitt, Katherine Barklay, and 
Rubashov are important all the time and have no discernible limita- 
tions, for aspects of their characters will endure and be reborn with 
every generation of the human race. In this list of names the creation 
of Arthur Koestler is perhaps the most significant of all. Koestler’s 
novel Darkness at Noon was never a best-seller. Yet indirectly millions 
of human beings have been affected by the meaning of its hero, 
Rubashov. In the course of the past ten years the character of Rubashov 
has penetrated deeply into the consciousness of the Western world. 
Millions of westerners know things about the nature of communism 
which they would never have known did Rubashov not exist within 
the pages of a great novel. This is possible because there is some 
part of Rubashov’s character in every man or woman alive today 
who believes, or once did believe, that problems essentially human or 
even cosmic can be solved by total surrender to the tyranny of a 
political ideology. Rubashov alone proves that Aristotle told the 
simple ‘truth when he asserted that fiction is more important than fact. 

But unfortunately for practitioners of fiction, and unfortunately 
for the publishers, this truth is no longer taken for granted by the 
public, especially in the United States. Once again the journalistic 
attitude enters the picture. In order to ensure that a serious novel 
become a best-seller, it is almost necessary to make it appear as 
rapportage disguised as fiction. The book which at present [June, 
1951] tops the best-seller lists of the United States, From Here to 
Eternity by James Jones, would certainly be less successful had it not 
been presented as a “factual exposure” of the nature of American 
Army life. Last fall the best-seller was a novel by Budd Schulberg 
called The Disenchanted. As a work of fiction it was superior to 
Mr. Jones’s work — or at least it seemed so to me — but its popular 
success was not dependent on its literary qualities. Its success sprang 
from the fact that it appeared to be an actual rapportage of a 
catastrophic fortnight in the life of Scott Fitzgerald. As everyone must 
know by this time, poor Fitzgerald died in debt and misery after 
having written two fine novels and several truly created short stories. 
Even his famous book The Great Gatsby sold no more than 22,000 
copies on its initial run. But Mr. Schulberg, with the help of a 
book club, was able to sell close to 300,000 copies of his book in a 
very bad year, because he appeared to be giving the lowdown on Fitz- 
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gerald’s alcoholism and the catastrophic nature of his marriage. The 
novel had genuine emotional power, but most of the power was gen- 
erated by Fitzgerald himself. But the public — at least the present- 
day public — would not have submitted to that emotional power if it 
had not been convinced that it was “real” — that is, that on such and 
such an actual day in such and such an actual tavern near Dartmouth 
University in the State of New Hampshire, the great Scott Fitzgerald, 
driven into frustration by a famous movie producer, easily identified, 
had become helplessly drunk and had made a spectacle of himself. 

This same tendency towards rapportage has even invaded the treat- 
ment of sex in fiction, which once was considered important only 
when handled in terms of its effect on the imagination. Here again 
popularized science has spread its influence. Dr. Kinsey, I presume, has 
not written a work of fiction, but he has abetted the naturalistic 
trend in fiction and has personally won an enormous reputation 
estimating the average number of times per month the average Amer- 
ican male has what he calls a sexual outlet, together with the mechani- 
cal methods he adopts to that end. Dr. Kinsey has stressed the point 
that it would be “unscientific” to be imaginative or moral about such 
matters. A man has an outlet or he has not, and he has it in a certain 
mechanical way of his own choosing. Therefore the law should be 
amended in order to accord more realistically with the mechanical 
methods adopted by such and such a percentage of American males. 
If you asked the average high school graduate who knew more about 
sex, Shakespeare or Dr. Kinsey, I have no doubt what the answer 
would be. Shakespeare lived before the age of science, and that is that. 
Similarly, if you asked the average reader of popularized psychiatry 
how he explained Shakespeare’s capacity to put himself into the minds 
and souls of such a great variety of human beings, he would probably 
answer by labelling him a multiple-schizophrene. 

I have stressed these aspects of the public state of mind because 
I believe firmly that any form of written art is a communication or 
it is nothing. Fiction can’t flourish in a vacuum. While Somerset 
Maugham may have been guilty of wishful-thinking when he said 
that the classics of tomorrow are invariably the best-sellers of today, 
there is nevertheless some truth in his statement. In order to produce 
a living body of fictional art, novelists must be assured that there are 
at least enough members of the public capable of supporting them, of 
being moved or stimulated by what they do. Even if they number only 
one-tenth of one percent of the population, they will suffice to establish 
a communication. But it would be better if there were more. For there 
is absolute truth in the saying that to have great plays there must 
be great audiences. Canada could export all her hockey players to 
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Mexico, the Mexican government could pay them each $20,000 a year 
and order them to play to a handful of Mexicans who knew nothing 
of hockey, and in a short time hockey as an art and as a sport would 
die. Similarly bull-fighting would die if transplanted to Canada or 
to the northern United States. Our audiences would not be capable 
of joining in. They would not punctuate each perfect pass with a 
unanimous “ole.” 

It seems to me that one of the main problems for art today is the 
problem of the audience. And therefore it is a misnomer for me to 
call this paper ‘Fiction in the Age of Science,” for if this were truly 
an age of science I believe there would be no problem of the audience. 

Sir Isaac Newton, I presume, is still considered a great scientist, 
even though he knew very little about logistics and nothing about 
atomic bombs. I find it impossible to imagine Sir Isaac Newton writing 
the following passage, which was re-printed in Life magazine of May 
28, and ascribed to the neuclear physicist, Dr. Charles Christian 
Lauritzen, of California Tech. In discussing what Life calls “the broad 
tactical potentialities of the A-bomb” Caltech’s Dr. Lauritzen describes 
it in artillery terms as — Life quotes Dr. Lauritzen — “an ideal, even 
automatic TOT artillery barrage weapon (TOT means “Time on Tar- 
get?) —a barrage so synchronized that theoretically shells from all 
types of guns at varying distances arrive simultaneously on the target.” 
Dr. Lauritzen goes on to describe the atomic shell as — again he uses 
the word — an “‘ideal’’ weapon for surprise. “‘Depending on the nature 
of the target terrain, destructiveness of one such shell blankets an area 
anywhere from one to two miles in diameter.”’ Life then goes on to say 
that “no military invention more dangerous than this to the Red 
Army can rationally be conceived.” And it adds the words of the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army: ‘Where the enemy mounts 
a wall of flesh, we must mount a wall of fire.” 

It is impossible for any creative artist to meet men who think in 
such terms of “know-how” on any common ground whatever. No 
matter what the problems of these men may be, no matter how 
necessary they may seem to be — and they have their reasons — it is 
a plain fact that confronted with such mentalities the artist can only 
use the ancient words, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

But Sir Isaac Newton spoke far differently from the men who 
have applied the principles of the science he did so much to create: 

I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore and diverting himself 


in now and then finding a smooth pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me. 
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No spirit, I suppose, could be less alien to the present public mood 
than the spirit expressed by Newton in this passage. Within this 
spirit creative science, creative art, creative philosophy and creative 
religion meet and are one. The only work which ever survives is the 
work done within this spirit and proceeding out of it. And no matter 
how great the journalistic pressures may be, no matter how hopped-up 
the excitements, this spirit never wholly dies. It is alive now, active in 
thousands of people and yearned for by millions of others. Within the 
fiction of the past fifty years it has found its expression again and 
again. It has found its expression in the kind of character created 
by the best novelists over the past fifty years. It has even found its 
expression in the style, the tone and the craftsmanship of the best books. 

Strange though it may seem, the twentieth century has produced 
a real literature. In my opinion some of it is great. Some of the prose 
developed in this technological age has been singularly pure. Some 
of the characters created have been great and universal, and if the 
present time of insanity, propaganda and obsession with “know-how” 
can be survived, if creative writers can still keep faith with themselves, 
and if the public turns to them again, the literature of the twentieth 
century may appear to have been more remarkable than we think it is 
when we read the best-seller lists of the New York Times and the 
stumbling and dishonest prose of our politicians. On a superficial 
level it is not universal as Balzac’s work was — no modern writer can 
possibly know enough of the innumerable new trades and professions 
which have grown out of science and technology to construct a body 
of work like the Comedie Humaine. Balzac lived in the last years in 
which such a feat was even remotely possible. But what modern 
fiction has done — and it has done it far better than Balzac — has 
been to create characters in depth. In doing so the new science of 
psychology has been both a stimulus and a challenge. 

In the characters developed in depth— and in the atmosphere 
created around them — the greatest modern writers seem to me to 
be peerless among the novelists. Conrad, Joyce, Proust, Mann, Wasser- 
mann, Koestler and quite a few other writers have succeeded eminently 
in creating characters of profound and universal validity, and in weav- 
ing them into a pattern of absolute significance. In addition, many 
other modern writers have far outstripped their predecessors in the 
ability to achieve powerful effects in a small space. It often takes 
Dostoievsky and Melville more than a hundred pages to get going. 
A good modern novel sets to work in the first paragraph. Modern fic- 
tion has also acquired an almost poetical intensity in its use of sensual 
imagery — in the best work you can see, smell, hear, taste and touch 
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the environment surrounding the story. No nineteenth-century writer 
can come within miles of Hemingway in the accuracy and purity of 
atmospheric description. In this respect the modern novel is as superior 
to its predecessors as Tacitus is superior to Livy and Cicero. 

Finally the modern novel has given us an almost complete record 
of the hopes, fears, joys, agonies, moral aspirations and moral dis- 
appointments of this appalling century. Compared to the terrifying 
honesty of the best modern novelists, Dickens was a mountebank on 
the make for sales. To an extraordinary degree the best modern fiction 
presents the soul of the twentieth-century man of good-will. He is a 
man more frustrated than confused, for he generally understands only 
too well what has undone him. He is a lonely man, often guilt-haunted 
without knowing why, religious even in his agnosticism, deeply caring 
even when he shrugs his shoulders. He yearns desperately for a change 
from the technological nightmare in which he finds himself. He is 
ferocious in his revulsion against hypocrisy. He is God’s lonely man 
even while he denies the existence of a God who cares. And he 
knows — he knows in his blood and marrow —the disease of his 
time. The novelists who have created him again and again display 
through their art terrifying scenes of the diseased stupidity of the 
politico-technological society in which their characters live. 

Think back on some of the scenes —I can mention only a few 
out of a myriad. Remember in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness the scene 
of the gunboat firing shells blindly into the sullen jungle shore of Africa, 
its crew not knowing why they are there or even whether there were 
any people in that section of the jungle whom they might kill. Remem- 
ber Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World with its vision of what is bound 
to happen if the technologists are successful in wading through an 
ocean of blood to their strange dream of perfect security. Remember 
the drunken murderer in Jakob Wassermann’s The World’s Illusion 
proclaiming the philosophy of Naziism a full generation before Hitler 
became chancellor. Or the casual passage in Hemingway’s A Farewell 
to Arms when a man wounded by a grenade contemptuously describes 
the enemy who wounded him as a man “‘who always wanted to throw 
it.’ Or Arthur Koestler laying bare the soul of communism in Dark- 
ness at Noon. There are innumerable other examples, and with many 
of them you must be familiar. When we think back on the fiction of 
this century, it is fair to say that in all history there is no record 
to match it in accuracy, detail, and poignancy. 

What the future holds for fiction is anybody’s guess. But it is 
no guess at all that the need for good fictional art is greater than 
it ever was. The novel still remains the most sensitive, the most 
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flexible, the most varied, the most subtle and the most thoughtful 
of all the art forms. What it loses in intensity and impact it gains 
in the kind of accuracy which we, in our age of science, insist on 
obtaining. Its future therefore depends upon the future of society, 
and the future of society is of course beyond its control. 

And yet, perhaps even the novelist may contribute a little to 
the future. Certainly he can define issues with the emotion which 
gives them meaning. He can reveal the present and the immediate past 
for what they are. 

It gave me a feeling of pride in my profession, after having been 
swamped by such a deluge of propaganda, to read in the paper only a 
few nights ago the following words of William Faulkner. He spoke 
them in a little high school in his home town of Oxford, Mississippi, 
on the occasion of his daughter’s graduation, and it seems to me that 
he came as near to the truth as it is given to any one man to come. 


What threatens us to-day is fear. Not the atom bomb, not the fear of IT, 
because if the bomb fell on Oxford tonight all it would do would be to kill 
us, which is nothing, since in doing that it will have robbed itself of its 
only power over us; which is fear of it, the being afraid of it. 

Our danger is not that. Our danger is the forces in the world which 
are trying to use man’s fear to rob him of his individuality, of his soul, trying 
to reduce him to an unthinking mass by fear and bribery — giving him free 
food which he has not earned, easy and valueless money which he has not 
worked for. 

The economies or ideologies of political systems, communist, socialist 
or democratic, whatever they call themselves, the tyrants and the politicians, 
Americans or Europeans or Asiatic, whatever they call themselves, who would 
reduce man to one obedient mass for their own aggrandisement and power, or 
because they themselves are baffled and afraid, afraid of, or incapable of, 
believing in man’s capacity for courage and endurance and sacrifice. 

That is what we must resist if we are to change the world for man’s peace 


and security. 























THE NEWSPAPER EXPERIENCE: 
THE “ASH-CAN” PAINTERS* 


JOSEPH J. KWIAT 


N EWSPAPER WORK SERVED as an invaluable period of apprenticeship 
for the painters who were to be tagged as the “Ash-Can” school. 
Only Robert Henri was the exception; all the others, John Sloan, 
Everett Shinn, William J. Glackens, and George Luks, worked as news- 
paper artists in Philadelphia and New York during their formative 
years. 

The years between 1885 and the end of the century were the 
golden day for the artist-illustrator. Photography and the half-tone 
photo-engraving process were known, to be sure, but they had not 
been sufficiently perfected for newspaper work. Walt McDougall, him- 
self an art editor, recalled the situation in the mid-eighties: 


Such events as the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge . . . Grant’s funeral... 
Edison’s public tryout of his gramaphone . . . and like picturesque happenings 
had to be sketched because the “instantaneous” camera, as it was called, was 
not yet perfected for fast work and all photographs had to be converted, 
anyhow, into line drawings in ink before being engraved, for the half-tone 
process was not as yet applicable to newspaper printing.! 


Encouraged by Pulitzer’s New York World, the popular demand for 
illustration grew very steadily; thus, by 1890 every issue of the World 
carried a cartoon as well as single-column cuts of such newsworthy 
events as street scenes, fires, and portraits.” Within a few years the use 
of news pictures and cartoons was widespread. Throughout the ’nine- 
ties, with the help of the zincograph and chalk plate processes, the 
newspaper artist was a reporter in the same sense as are the top- 
flight newspaper photographers of the present day. 

John Sloan commented upon this phase of his career in his book, 
Gist of Art. “News illustrations,” he wrote, “were pen and ink draw- 
ings made from photographs or sketches made on the spot. The half- 
tone process had not yet been adapted to newspaper print. The staff 
artists were sent out to cover fires, parades, elections, and other hap- 
penings.” Max de Lipman, himself a newspaper artist in the ’nineties, 
noted that “competition among newspaper illustrators is as keen as 
among reporters, and to get a ‘beat’ on a brother-artist is a proud 





* This is a companion paper to a forthcoming article, “The Newspaper Experience: Crane, 
Norris, and Dreiser,” which will be published in Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 


*“Old Days on the World,” American Mercury, IV (January, 1925), p. 22. 
2 See Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1941), pp. 438-39. 
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achievement.” * Less challengingly, the staff artist also worked from 
photographs. But the pressure of time was heavy in either case, and 
a rapid and deft technique was indispensable. The artist was not com- 
pletely replaced even when the half-tone process came into use; he 
was sent out with the photographer to draw in case by some quirk 
the half-tone failed to print. 

The problem of the illustrator was often the same as that of the 
reporter, and he was subject to the same criticism of his solution, not 
only from the city-desk but also from his associates. Theodore Dreiser, 
for example, once worked with a newspaper artist on a railroad wreck 
story in St. Louis, and later expressed his disappointment with the result 


in A Book about Myself: 


Dick’s illustrations were atrocious, a mess, no spirit or meaning to them, 
just great blotches of weird machinery and queer figures. He had lost himself 
in an effort to make a picture of the original crumpling wreck, and he had done 
it very badly. .. . “Why, this doesn’t look anything like it at all! He hasn’t 
drawn what I would have drawn,” and I began to see or suspect that art 
might mean something besides clothes and manner. “Why didn’t he show 
those dead men, that crowd clamoring about the main entrance of the hospital?” 


Obviously, the editorial demand for human interest, for personality, 
was bound to affect illustrator as well as reporter. 

Those artists who worked on the newspaper were introduced, in 
short, to the whole surface of life. They became its recorders in line, 
and learned, in depicting scenes from everyday life, important lessons 
from their own experiences. Perhaps the most important lesson was 
that their personal reactions were more fundamental than any technical 
or aesthetic consideration. 

In a conversation with me in 1948, Sloan referred to his Phila- 
delphia newspaper period as his “college days.” The suggestion is a 
happy one, for it needs only a brief recounting of the facts to indicate 
how largely newspapers were the Yales and Harvards of the younger 
generation of the artists in the ’nineties. 

William J. Glackens began his work as illustrator for the Phila- 
delphia papers — the Record, the Public Ledger, and the Press — 
while studying at the Pennsylvania Academy in the later ’eighties. John 
Sloan was staff artist on the Philadelphia Inquirer from 1892 to 1894, 
and for the Press from 1894 to 1904; later he had newspaper con- 
nections in New York City. Everett Shinn was an illustrator for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer by 1893; by 1896 he was on the Press; around 
the turn of the century he moved to New York (setting a precedent 





°“The Newspaper Illustrator,” in The Making of a Newspaper, ed. Melville Philips (New 
York, 1893), pp. 175-76. 
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for the other Philadelphia artists), and there he worked for the Journal, 
the World, and the Herald. After studying art in Munich, George 
Luks worked as an illustrator for the Philadelphia Press and Bulletin in 
the later ’nineties; like the others, he then moved to New York. 

The first lesson of the “newspaper college” was the artist’s dis- 
covery that a premium was placed upon his ability to cultivate con- 
centration and reliance upon memory. Shinn, recalling the Philadelphia 
days when he, Sloan, Luks, and Glackens all worked on the Press 
at the same time, has indicated that occasionally all four 


would be sent to cover the same event — each of us assigned to do a particular 
feature. If a crowd was involved, Glackens usually handled this end, for none 
of us... could do a crowd quite like Glackens. The editors considered it his 
specialty. Seldom did we make sketches at the scene, but back at our 
drawing boards we put memory to work.‘ 


Elsewhere Shinn has referred to the art department of the Press as ‘“‘a 
school that trained memory and quick perception.” He expressed his 
own gratitude, as well as that of his colleagues there, ‘for the rigid re- 
quirements that compelled them to observe, select, and get the job 
done.” The discipline, he believed, was first-rate. 


Sketches, if any, made on the scene, were hurried; usually mere markings 
with numerals shot off at tangents. If a fire was to be covered then a marginal 
notation . . . eighteen stories and seven across, representing windows. A quick 
note of some detail of a cornice or architectural peculiarity were drawn in more 
carefully. More crosses where fire blazed in windows. Marks indicated fire 
engines, scaling ladders, hydrants, hose and other apparatus. ... At the drawing 
boards these marks would metamorphize into a scene of action.® 


Sloan, recalling that his later distinguished paintings of New York 
city life were made from meager sketches, attributed the accuracy 
of his details to the fact that “the years of newspaper work trained my 
memory.” Although Luks’s formal training in Munich had encouraged 
brilliant draughtsmanship which was to be attained with the most 
rapid and economical technique possible, the painter expressed his 
great indebtedness to the newspaper training-college. In an interview 
for a newspaper early in his career, when his paintings had already won 
notoriety for their “low” subject matter, Luks was asked whether his 
newspaper work had assisted his facility as a draughtsman. “Greatly,” 
he answered. 





*Everett Shinn, “William J. Glackens as an Illustrator,” American Artist, IX (November, 
1945), p. 23. 

5 Everett Shinn, “Life on the Press,” in Artists of the Philadelphia Press (Philadelphia, 1945), 
p. i. 
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I was a painter first, but the newspaper experience I regard as most valuable. 
In fact, I think the newspaper is the most valuable school for art students 
I know. That is so long as you are let alone. When your editor wants you to 
copy some other man it is time to get out. 


Years later, after Luks had earned an enviable reputation as a serious 
painter, he reaffirmed his respect for the newspaper experience: 


I have utterly no patience with the fellows whose “style is ruined” if they 
must make drawings for newspapers or advertisements, whose “art is prostituted” 
if they must use it to get daily bread. Any style that can be hurt, any art that 
can be smirched by such experience, is not worth keeping clean. Making com- 
mercial drawings, and especially doing newspaper work, gives an artist unlimited 
experience, teaches him life, brings him out.® 


Luks’s final clauses, “gives an artist unlimited experience, teaches 
him life, brings him out,” provide a key to the second great lesson 
of the newspaper college. No reporter, in line or in word, is long 
unaware that life is not all serene, well-ordered, genteelly beautiful. 
His experience is, by and large, city experience. He can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the enormous contrast between the world of wealth 
and fashion and the world of the slums. The life that he learns “brings 
him out,” if he is a sensitive or reflective person, because he can 
hardly ignore its drama and he can hardly fail to wonder about 
its meaning. 

For this generation of newspaper artists the “color” of the life 
of the city was, on the whole, in lower-class life, the life of the streets 
and slums, although some of them were also interested in sporting, 
theatrical, and political life. They started, most of them, with a vast 
respect for facts, as became young newspapermen, and some of them 
remained relatively detached observers. Sloan, however, also developed 
some degree of social consciousness. 

Setting down the facts — what Shinn called the rigid requirements 
of observation, selection, and getting the job done — was doubtless of 
first importance. Sloan’s assignments to fires, parades, and elections 
helped to acquaint him with subject matter which became distinctive 
in his art. “President M’Kinley Delivering His Oration in the Academy 
of Music,” which appeared in the Philadelphia Press for February 23, 
1898, is an example of Sloan’s early newspaper work. Shinn was 
fascinated early in life by the night scenes of Philadelphia, and in New 
York he made scores of drawings and paintings of street and theatrical 
subjects. “Scene on Chestnut Street at the Height of the Great Con- 
flagration” appeared in the Philadelphia Press for February 3, 1896, 
and shows Shinn’s very early interest and technique. Glackens special- 





* “George Luks,” Art Digest, VIII (November 15, 1933), p. 5. 
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ized in crowds, and moved on to prize-fight, restaurant, police-station, 
and card-playing scenes. 

The Sunday supplements were an important adjunct of the news- 
paper training for the artists as well as for the writers. An observer 
for The Illustrated American (July 22, 1898) said of this trend toward 


feature material: 


Time was when the species of illustration done by Mr. Shinn — that is, done 
to a humorous, or semi-humorous idea — was not much in vogue in this country, 
and the drawing of a picture for a more or less elusive idea did not commend 
itself especially to the publishers. But that day seems to have passed. In fact, 
it sounds to a certain extent the knell of the old-time paragraphists to whom 
was usually left the onus of bringing out the salient points of the aforesaid 
idea. The space that he could fill with profit to himself is now handed on to 
the newspaper and magazine artist, and the latter is quick to take advantage 
of it. This is why the reader of our so-called comic weeklies or supplements 
to the Sunday papers find the sheets, small and large, taken up with pictures 
of all kinds. It is a sign of the times. 


The Sunday supplements, in other words, were a place where news- 
papermen, writers and artists, could go beyond the facts to work out 
their ideas. 

Sloan began his drawings in the Japanese poster style while working 
on the Inquirer in 1893 and he won wide recognition through their 
appearance in the Sunday papers. He also illustrated many stories 
and page headings for the Sunday supplements. Among the stories 
illustrated were Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis, and Gaboriau’s File 113. 
Sloan, in addition, made puzzle drawings for the Press. He began 
about 1895 and continued with the irksome hackwork in New York 
as late as 1911. 

Luks found his happy hunting ground on the Sunday supplement 
of the New York World, which had in 1895 “‘the largest, cleverest, and 
most popular Sunday paper in the country.” The World had been 
publishing an eight-page comic section, and its outstanding feature 
was a comic in color, Richard F. Outcault’s “Yellow Kid.” When 
Hearst’s Journal waged a newspaper war with the World in 1896 and 
lured its rival’s staff away, including Outcault, Luks took over the 
“Yellow Kid” comic. He did other comics for the Sunday World, 
including the two terrible wrestlers, ““Yousouf” and “Mesouf,” and 
another which packed a surprising amount of social consciousness and 
criticism, “Plenty for Umboompaland, But Starvation for Our Own 
Poor.” Luks’s restaurant scene, “The Center of New York’s Bohemia 
— Maria’s,” appeared in the Sunday World (May 31, 1896) and is 
worth referring to as a noteworthy anticipation of one of the favorite 
motifs of the newspaper gang in their later paintings. 
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Glackens, too, did comic drawings for the Sunday supplement of 
the World in 1896. He later joined the Herald as a sketch artist, and 
there had greater opportunity to exploit his special talents. 

As this evidence suggests, not all of the Sunday supplement work 
was as hurried and as factual as that done for the dailies. It was 
sometimes a way to try out ideas, and hence a step toward more serious 
artistry than is usually associated with journalism. 

The reporter’s experience of life often led to social and _philo- 
sophical judgments which had no real place in the newspaper medium; 
Sloan, however, was the only one of the newspaper artists to develop a 
degree of social consciousness.’ After moving to New York, he donated 
political cartoons to the Call, a Socialist paper. These cartoons, a re- 
flection of his social awareness, preceded his better-known work for a 
magazine, the Masses. In a conversation with me, Sloan described his 
work for the Call as “political cartoons,” claiming that the drawings for 
the Masses were social satire without any propagandistic intent. His 
unpublished diary gives a clear idea of the social and artistic views — 
and of the experiences — which motivated his contributions to the 
Call. The police brutality in connection with the strike of the shirt- 
waist-makers in New York prompted, for example, his drawing, 
“Pickets the Police Protect.” Street-walkers were depicted as the for- 
tunate recipients of police “protection.” 

When he made two drawings for stories in the Call, Sloan remarked 
in his diary (January 12, 1910): 


Am enjoying the work, though the stories are rather weak, the subjects are of 
a human nature sort and offer right good chance to make pictures. Which 
is just what is not true of most of the paid illustration of the magazines of 
the day. 


Sloan’s interest in subjects of a “human nature sort” was also evident 
in his roof-top scenes in his paintings at this same time. But Sloan was 
compelled to enlighten his editor as well as his reader. When, for 
example, he made two anti-Roosevelt drawings, the editor of the Call 
had to have them explained before he said he was glad to have them! 
Sloan commented in his diary (June 7, 1910) that “Editor Simpson 
is rather stupid on the cartoon subject. . . . I do not charge for this 
work — like to do it, and am sorry that the eds. of the paper are not 
more interested or intelligent on the subject.” He continued, never- 
theless, to make his political cartoons on the major social events and 
issues for the following two years. In 1911 he drew, among others, 





"I discuss this at greater detail in a forthcoming article, “John Sloan: The American 
Artist as Social Critic.” I am greatly indebted to Mrs. John Sloan for permission to cite material 
from her late husband’s diary. 
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a cartoon on the famous McNamara case in Los Angeles and another 
on “Labor Wages and the Profit System”; in 1912 he contributed a 
cartoon to the Lawrence Strike Edition of the Call. When Max East- 
man took over the leadership of the Masses in 1913, Sloan left the Call 
to become art editor of the magazine. His work for the Masses 
promised him more compatible colleagues and, most importantly, a 
more vital medium for expressing his ideas about society. 

Thus the newspaper illustrator was a graphic reporter who told 
a story in drawing, as the journalist was a reporter who told a story 
in words. The illustrator discovered that an artist’s value depended 
upon his memory, speed, and deftness in capturing the human interest 
angle of his assignments. He attempted, for the most part, to be a 
“detached” observer of life who accepted it as it was for its facts and 
drama. In Sloan’s case, however, he focused his attention on the 
spectacle of the city scene with an eye toward its social implications. 
And, finally, Sloan, Glackens, Luks, and Shinn used their newspaper 
experiences as preparation for their more serious work as painters who 
would implicitly recognize the fundamental relationship of art to life. 











TWO POEMS 


JACK H. ADAMSON 


THE JOURNEY 


(Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead, more than the 


living which are alive. Ecclesiastes.) 


I have stood at the cave’s dark door, 
Others entering, 

When flak bursts shredded a wing 

Or the white whistle of a tracer stream 
Found flesh. 


I have seen the peaceful entry, 
No hurt but an autumn bruise, 
The shadows ahead and the shadows around 


Coalescent. 


And after the vast relief, 
Myself still warm in the sun, 


There whispers a Roman thought: 


Milites far in the province, 
Knowing where all roads run, 


Envy the traveler. 























SCHOLAR 


A man who can handle himself 

Doesn’t mind getting lost. 

Ocean currents know coastlines, 

Streams know the settled valleys, 

There’s a chance for an alternate airport 
And a night sky full of maps. 


But I am lost, 

Finding reference points on every shelf, 
But no white coastlines, 

No green fields, 

Where the morning color 

And the midnight color 

Is gray 

And the currents all cross and eddy. 


And how can a man handle himself 

With no expectancy left in the muscle flex? 
When bewildered hands keep reaching 

For something the shelves never held? 

While the dimmed eyes strain at the print 


For the stallion leap of the sun 
Red over igneous ribs, 

For the green pubic moss 
North on the base of a bole, 
For the weaving dance of a priestess 
At the gates of an orient shrine. 











LORE 


I believe the strange power 
My mother used to tell 

In water-witching willow 
And yarrow’s lusty spell. 
Weird things she minded 

Still set my flesh a-crawl: 

Bird against the window, 
Death-watch in the wall. 

I’m sure of fabled creatures 
Since, on a grieving morn, 
She glimpsed the azure flank 
Of a furtive unicorn. 

And I lean on loving-kindness 
Because of her strict word 
That I share with heedless lambs 
The bosom of The Lord. 


CLEO SIBLEY GROSS 


THE DUMB APPEAL 


Frozen into himself, head bowed to breast, 
This bird who contemplates till light is low 
The ‘stony-hearted silence of the snow 

Once flung on Spring and Autumn warmths his best 
Of music. Now from iron east to west 

No crumb of comfort flecks his wastes of woe, 
He must endure till merciless and slow 
Ingratitude shall stiffen him in rest. 

The man who contemplates this bird, and sees 
In small an image of himself, that flung 

All the rich tumult of his energies 

In a high cause for nothing, holds his tongue 
Likewise from railing on the skies that freeze, 
And leaves with God the poems he has sung. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 





























SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF RECENT POETRY 
ALAN SWALLOW 


y IS MY INTENTION in this essay to examine a few technical aspects 
of the poetry of the last fifty years in America. It is further my 
intention to select such aspects as, when examined in the newer 
poets of the 1940’s, may give us some clue to the drift of poetic 
composition in recent years. 

First, to consider rhythm and metre. All readers, I suppose, will 
readily think that the poetry of the twentieth century in America is 
characterized by both extensive and intensive experimentation in the 
rhythms of poetry. Yet it is remarkable that that experiment has been 
so confined. It has almost exclusively appeared in this country in two 
aspects: (1) the effort to compose free verse, and (2) the effort to 
push traditional English metre into most conversational rhythms. 

The work of the English poets really deflates our impression, for 
they have had a wider experimentalism than the poets in America. 
If we extend our period a bit into the nineteenth century, we may recall 
the efforts of Gerard Manley Hopkins — nearly inexplicable as they 
are — to experiment with the nature of accent and the designation 
of accent; we may recall that Robert Bridges worked strongly in at- 
tempts to write both quantitative and syllabic metres in English, and 
that his daughter, Elizabeth Daryush, also composed some very im- 
pressive poems in syllabic metre; and we are aware of W. H. Auden’s 
attempts at Skeltonics. All this in addition to experiments with free 
verse. 

I think one may readily be impressed with the scope of that type 
of experiment; that is, if one were impressed by experiment in the first 
place. In America we have rather few counterparts. Aside from efforts 
with free verse, nearly the only example is the practice of Marianne 
Moore in composing syllabic metre. Since Miss Moore’s practice is 
more familiar to us, and since she has confined herself almost entirely 
to the long syllabic line, I prefer to quote Mrs. Daryush, with the 
example of her short syllabic line in the poem entitled “November”: 


Faithless familiars, Now the still hearth-fire 

summer-friends untrue, intently gloweth, 
once-dear beguilers, now weary desire 

now wave ye adieu: her dwelling knoweth, 
swift warmth and beauty now a newly lit 

who awhile had won lamp afar shall burn, 
my glad company, the roving spirit 


I see you pass on. stay her and return. 
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Miss Moore’s practice with syllabic metre has not had “lasting 
power,” for I do not find it carried on in any of the younger poets, 
with reputation, whom I have read. 

Of the two types of experimentation in America, the most colorful 
for long, of course, was that effort to move verse away from metre 
in any of the standard or traditional forms — in a word, to write free 
verse rhythms. Here, too, I trace a diminution of scope of experimenta- 
tion. It is not so much an observation that free verse is over — I would 
suppose that nearly as much is being written today as twenty years 
ago, and just as ably, but perhaps largely by the old hands at it, 
as witnessed by a Wallace Stevens poem published in a recent issue of 
Hudson Review; it is rather an observation of a lack of interest in 
problems of composition, in theory of verse, which did concern some 
of the early practitioners. 

Perhaps I can indicate this by the following: The chief problem 
in writing free verse, of course, is to achieve a suitable principle whereby 
one composes a line; in other words, where end one line and begin a 
new line? 

As the early writers of free verse worked, it appeared that two 
principles were relied upon. One was a loose metrical system whereby 
the line normally had two or three — usually two — accents per line. 
This practice often includes the use of an occasional long line, thrown 
in presumably for some unannounced or unapparent need for variation. 
The second principle is to compose the line in syntactical or even breath 
groups. 

Now free verse continues to be written, a great deal of it; but I 
detect little interest or awareness of the chief problem in most of the 
younger free verse practitioners. Recently I discussed some of his poems 
with a particularly able student of mine. I asked him if he could tell me 
why he chose to break his lines as he did. After some reflection, he 
said, “I say the words over and when I think they feel right, I have 
the line.” This may be a variation of the word-grouping method; yet it 
was clear that he had no real principle for making his choices. And 
it seems to me just as clear that this is true of much of the work 
of many recent poets who have a reputation based on poems written 
in free verse. Indeed, there appears little curiosity in the matter, to my 
knowledge, and free verse depends very largely now upon the more 
impressionistic practices of such an older poet as T. S. Eliot. 

In some of his poems, Mr. Eliot wrote a very conversational rhythm, 
although usually in free verse. A more interesting technical effort, I 
think, was that of forcing the traditional metre toward most con- 
versational rhythms, under the tutelage of John Donne and other 
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Renaissance poets. Mr. Cleanth Brooks and Mr. Robert Penn Warren 
have, for purposes of analysis, distinguished between the “rhetorical” 
line, that is, the sound of the line as actually vocalized, giving the 
words their quite usual accent, and the theory of the metre. With this 
terminology at hand, one would say that in much of the practice the 
thetorical line became very dominant and often buried the theory 
of the metre. One can hear it in the Library of Congress recordings, 
for example, by John Crowe Ransom, and by Robert Penn Warren in 
his poem “Terror.” These readings, in which metre is hardly perceived, 
may be contrasted with such a poem as Mr. Warren’s “Bearded Oaks,” 
in which, I should judge under the influence of a close study of Andrew 
Marvell, Mr. Warren shows himself greatly adept with metre. 

The point is that the newer poets — among those who have large 
reputations from the 1940’s — have chiefly followed this rhetorical 
method; with no exception I can think of at this time, they have 
neither extended nor experimented with that practice of older poets, 
not even tried as many modes as Mr. Warren, for example. If one 
might suppose that these younger poets have judged the experimenta- 
tion to be of little value — a judgment with which I, for one, would 
agree — then one would feel that they had been working closely on 
the theory of poetic composition; but I cannot detect that this has 
been the feeling, but instead, imitation of a particular practice without 
either understanding it fully or attempting to improve upon it. 

A similar conclusion, I believe, is to be reached about my second 
group of technical aspects. They are two aspects of language use in 
poetry, and both are what I would call violence to what we know 
as standard English usage. On the one hand, many poets of the last 
half-century have been concerned with enforcing original insight 
through unusual usage of words: the employment of nouns as verbs 
and verbs as nouns; the coining of words; the forging of two words 
together as one; and similar practices. Again, if the poets had judged 
that this practice was of no virtue, one would know that they had 
moved into another direction. However, it seems apparent that many 
of them have judged the practice good, but they have not attempted 
much except imitation of an easily imitated method. 

The second word usage has a different conclusion, however. It is 
the use of the violent metaphor — the strained image — where the 
intended meaning is evidently quite simple. A few days ago I read 
a poem in which the two first lines spoke of night “crouching” in a 
tree. One recognizes immediately that we have here the most rife 
imitation of our time, one which the younger poets cannot seem to 
shrug off. The practice comes chiefly from the neo-metaphysical poets 
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—such men as the later Yeats, Tate, Warren, Empson—and these have 
been even more influential as tutors of the younger generation than 
Pound and Eliot. Although the men named do at times escape the 
dangers of the method, their influence has been a glove upon the 
younger poets. The practice is almost the union card of very nearly 
all the poets of reputation of the 1940’s. 

The last group of technical aspects I shall notice is concerned with 
the structure of the poem. Here, again, I shall comment on two 
practices. 

In the twentieth century, very little of the poetry — by the most 
famous poets — has been built on a structure which, for want of a 
better term, I shall call a prose structure; that is, a structure of a series 
of propositions which are presumably meaningfully stated, including a 
concluding proposition. We might also call this the argumentative 
or expository structure. Although this is one of the oldest and most 
honorable structures for the poem, it has been relatively little used 
by the Romantics, the French Symbolists, and most of the moderns. 
Of the alternative structures, we have seen a considerable use of the 
dramatic. (We would find this group very large if we included as 
dramatic the interior monologue —the bringing together of many mat- 
ters through the associational flow of one mind — characteristic of 
many poems by Pound and Eliot.) But poets of the last century have 
especially developed two structures which seem characteristic of much 
modern practice. 

The first of these I shall call additive. I must differentiate this 
structure, however, from an additive structure used many times by 
Surrey, Spenser, and other poets in the history of English literature — 
a structure which consisted of taking a theme and restating it, or facets 
of it, over and over in differing words, images, and references. In the 
modern practice to which I refer, the addition is not so likely to net 
a sum which is a theme. Indeed, we are more than inclined to prize 
ourselves when we can demonstrate that one of our poems does not 
mean what a paraphrase of it means. (I am aware, of course, that a 
paraphrase is not a substitute for a poem and that a poem communi- 
cates much which a paraphrase does not say, just as two statements, 
although of the same meaning, will vary considerably in emotive and 
other overtones communicated. ) 

The addition is more likely, in much modern practice, to surround 
a moment of perception, a mood, or a feeling; we progress through 
a number of differing statements of presumably what is essentially 
the impression achieved. Certainly this structure has been much used 
in poetry of several poetic generations, and I should judge that it 
has not decreased but probably even increased in recent poetry. 
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The additive structure seems to have been codified into a method 
by a group of poets called the Activists under the guidance of Lawrence 
Hart of Berkeley, California. If I understand the theory of the Activ- 
ists, they practice a type of additive structure for their poems, and also 
an interesting variation on an old bugaboo, poetic diction. It seems 
that a fundamental principle in the work of this group is that only 
the line is essentially beautiful; that the poet must work upon the 
composition of a beautiful line. When he has such a line, he may 
go on to the next line with the same intention in mind. I believe there 
need be no progression between lines (except spacing upon a page); 
there will, of course, be progression from image to image, but the 
connection among the images is normally, I believe, one of association 
around a central impression, mood, or attitude. 

The second structure I shall call that of maturation. It presumes 
that the poem begins, if not in chaos, then at least in somewhat un- 
differentiated, certainly not understood, experience; it proceeds from 
that point gradually to the moment of insight or understanding. A 
poem of this structure can be graphed, for the last passage is likely to 
be a punch line or other statement of insight attained in the experience 
of the poem. In considering this structure, we are projected into the 
classical problem which Wordsworth regarded: What is the time 
relationship between the experience or occasion of a poem, and the 
written poem? Or, an even more classical problem, the relationship of 
the poem to life or to the experience which is not-poem? 

It is clear that this maturation structure, as I have called it, is based 
upon the point of view that the poem must recount — perhaps we may 
say, must imitate — the structure of the “real experience,” in which 
we presumably proceeded from lack of understanding to understanding. 
I believe many modern critics would consider this as being “honest” 
to experience, and such a notion, I believe, is a fundamental basis for 
ideas of imitative form. 

It is clear that this structure is greatly used —it is probably the 
most used structure — in the work of the recent poets. Like the violent 
image, and, indeed, working upon a parallel theory, this structure is 
also the union badge for many of the newer poets who have achieved 
a considerable reputation. 





RIDE GHOST 


They are ready for riding, their horses gleam in the sun. 
More than impinging, they would live in this weather. 
Feminine fullness, lean masculine, hard elegance of leather, 


Urge them the story they have not begun. 


They see in physique the folly of pride: 
The women in all of their ripeness are bleak, 
The men in armor athletic feel weak 


Though they claim an incentive in the fact that they ride. 


Oh, fox, jump quick. They come in a rush. 
Oh, horse, spend all your force. There is the spur. 
In a resurgent moment rage will rise in him and her. 


But, hold. It will not last. It is a fever’s momentary flush. 


As they pass the fields, old fences look built 
From a long time, forever. There is ghost in the hoof beat, 
The leaping is limp, the hunt lacks heat, 


And feigned is the peril of fall, the mock hand grasping 
the saddle hilt. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 




















EMILY DICKINSON’S SOCIAL ATTITUDES: 
A DISSENTING VIEW 


ADRIENNE BERENSON 


—_ DICKINSON’S CRITICS generally agree that she was a lyric poet 
with little or no interest in society in the broad sense. In his 
biography entitled This Was a Poet, Mr. Whicher asserts: 


In his application of the transcendental ethic Emerson differed from Emily 
Dickinson in that his scope embraced human institutions and the world of 
affairs as well as the individual soul. Primarily he was a social critic, comparing 
the low estate of politics, religion, education, trade, and other mutual relation- 
ships of men with what these things might be if they were directed toward the 
fullest development of individuals and inspired by a sense of the God-like power 
of man. Emily, on the other hand, had no world but her house and garden. 
She was above economics. Society in the large had no place for her, and with 
one ironic gesture she dismissed it from her ken ... her sole function was to 
test the transcendental ethic in its application to the inner life. 


Mr. Matthiessen, in American Renaissance, makes a like comment: 
He denies that Emily had “ ... any of Emerson’s range as a social 
critic . . . her own drama, however intense, remained personal and 
lyric.” 

Though there are basic disagreements in interpretation of the 
transcendental philosophy, Emily Dickinson’s social awareness was 
not as radically different from Emerson’s as these critics would have 
us believe. It can be shown, on the contrary, that Emerson’s thought 
was more like hers than like the points of view of Thoreau, Theodore 
Parker, Channing, or Whitman. He, like Emily, was primarily con- 
cerned with the generative formulation of these ideas; indeed, when 
other transcendentalists took him at his word and specifically applied 
his theories, he was frequently surprised, not to say disconcerted. 

The thought here is not to make Emily’s poems read as social 
doctrine; what is significant is her relation to the thinkers who in- 
fluenced her in other terms, and, more particularly, her orientation to 
the temper of the times. 

In the complacent nineteenth century, social issues were more 
or less irrelevant to the central religious questions, as J. H. Randall 
points out. 


. . » Now that the cosmic problem is no longer central and dominating, and 
philosophers have largely accepted the naturalistic position, industrialism has 
at last begun to influence philosophy seriously. The center of attention is 
shifting from the cosmic problems of the nineteenth century to the human 
and social problems of industrial civilization and it is clear that in the future 
social, rather than religious, issues will be the basis of philosophical divisions. 
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The cosmic problem, i.e., the re-evaluation of religion in relation to 
science, was unquestionably dominant until after the 1850’s. Like 
Thomas Huxley, who destroyed more than he knew in defending Dar- 
win’s new theories, the transcendentalists were hardly aware of the 
fuller implications of their position. On the philosophical level they 
did not at first perceive that the “understanding,” the faculty that 
observed, inferred, argued, and drew conclusions, represented, after 
all, the lawyer’s view, the cold, external, practical notion of life 
which guided the merchants in their country houses and the Unitarians 
in their pulpits. On the other hand, the “reason,” the faculty of 
intuition, represented an order of truth which transcended all external 
evidence, and challenged the force of all moral authority, not merely 
the authority of the church or scriptures. Perhaps the Unitarians were 
more foresighted in this respect, for is it not clear that they applauded 
Norton’s ‘Latest Form of Infidelity” because they were justly alarmed 
at the social consequences of the new religion? 

Before they could grapple with the social and economic forces 
within society, the liberals had to establish for themselves a new basis 
for life. When these conscientious men began to look behind super- 
stition and outmoded science for the mythical truth of religion, they 
naturally began to examine human institutions in the same light. 
Emerson, Parker, and Channing had begun with the religious problem 
and inherited the others, and the slow evolution of their social ideas 
can be accurately traced. 


Mr. Commager sagely writes: 


A sense of reality was what these transcendentalists were groping for. Never 
were there a more realistic practical group of men than these high-flying souls of 
Boston and Concord. What they sought was the reality behind the facade of 
institutions, the kernel of truth within the husk of convention. They sought 
the reality of government within the artificiality of politics, the reality of 
economy within the chaos of business and industry. They distinguished between 
life and mere living. . . . Away, then, with the hypocrisy of institutions and 
the shame of property — away with the tyrannies of dogma, of party, of material 
security, of manners and customs, of power and prestige and place. 


William Ellery Channing, the high priest of transcendentalism in 
America, exemplified this attitude in his own person. “He detested the 
jealous caution of New England, the insane love of money that per- 
vaded the trading world, the coldness of the calculating mind, and the 
dullness and timidity of provincial manners.” 

Emily Dickinson’s poems, and indeed her life itself, dramatize her 
protest against social and religious convention. Did not she, like 
Thoreau, for example, reject the world of materialism and live in a 
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literally self-produced haven? Certainly in her poetry we find ample 
evidence that Emily hated sham, hypocrisy, and self-important material- 
ism as much as she hated and rejected literal, blind religion. She dis- 
dained the lie of the “smiling, bowing world.” Like Emerson, she 
might have written of the “maxims of a low prudence.” 


There is a shame of nobleness 
Confronting sudden pelf, — 

A finer shame of ecstasy 
Convicted of itself. 


II 


This rebellion against, and rejection of, the Puritan and middle 
class codes is implicit, rather than explicit, in the poetry. The reader, 
therefore, must analyze the typical imagery, as well as the use of irony 
and levity before Emily’s state of mind becomes clear. The ironic moods 
range from playful jest to cosmic travesty, and are nowhere more evi- 
dent than in her use of commercial ‘‘shoptalk” phrases. 


I asked no other thing 

No other was denied. 

I offered Being for it; 

The mighty merchant smiled. 


Brazil? He twirled a button. 
Without a glance my way: 

“But, madam, is there nothing else 
That we can show to-day?” 


The “mighty merchant,” characterizes an indifferent providence. 
Observe also the tension between the comic and perfectly serious in 
the two stanzas! 

In another poem, she speaks of “mutual risk, mutual gain,” 
momentarily identifying a quality of the love relationship with life 
insurance lingo. “A debt of life, insolvent everymorn.” ‘Publication 
is the auction.” ‘Of more esteem than ducats.” “The bullion of 
Today” Emily contrasts with the ‘Currency of Immortality.” 


I took one draught of life 
I'll tell you what I paid 
Precisely an existence — 
The market price, they said. 


Emily was alternately amused and impatient with the superficiality 
of the world of commerce. The following poem, which probably says 
more about society than anything else she has written, is a classic 
example of the use of levity to heighten seriousness. This poem has 
been very inadequately discussed by the critics. 
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If I should die 

And you should live, 

And time should gurgle on, 
And morn should beam, 

And noon should burn, 

As it has usual done; 

If birds should build as early, 
And bees as bustling go, — 
One might depart at option 
From enterprise below! 

’Tis sweet to know that stocks will stand 
When we with daisies lie, 
That commerce will continue, 
And trades as briskly fly. 

It makes the parting tranquil 
And keeps the soul serene, 
That gentlemen so sprightly 
Conduct the pleasing scene! 


Certainly this is a rollicking poem. The sophisticated return to the 
naive is quite characteristic as the poet wistfully observes: 


Being out of the picture, I can be objective about all this! As for you, my 
State Street friends, each of you, for all your pomp and power, you may be 
pushing daisies any time now, and what about stocks and bonds and commerce 
then? Are you entirely satisfied in the knowledge that there will be some other 
sprightly gentlemen to keep the market up? 


There are two particularly interesting images. The word “stocks” may 
be used as a pun. Whether we speak of flowers, fences, or securities, 
it’s all the same thing! There is also the kind of stocks used to publicly 
imprison criminals, which suggests a more destructive element. Of 
course, there is further irony in the “sprightly gentlemen.” Emily 
Dickinson may have known little about the world of institutions, but 
she did know that the State Street gentlemen were men like-her father 
(anything but sprightly!) who applauded Daniel Webster for uphold- 
ing the rights and privileges of property, who took democracy seriously 
for his class only, and called Theodore Parker poison. 

We have previously observed that Emily Dickinson, like Emerson 
and Parker, rebelled as much against religious conventions as against 
the mores of the period. She was religious, full of moral fervor, in 
the sense that her primary concern was life in relation to ultimates. 
On the other hand, she was skeptical of the literal interpretations of 
religion. Certainly she was irreverent. There is a sense of the pagan 


in the poem: 
Is Heaven a physician? 
They say that He can heal; 
But medicine posthumous 
Is unavailable. 
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In the witty poem, “Some keep the Sabbath going to church” we again 
see how levity heightens seriousness: 


God preaches, —a noted clergyman, — 
And the sermon is never long; 

So instead of getting to heaven at last, 
I’m going all along! 


Emily is coy or whimsical with God, to whom she refers as ‘“‘Papa 
above.” In one rollicking stanza she suggests a “buggyride to Judgment 
Day.” 

Tie the strings to my life, my Lord 

Then I am ready to go! 

Just a look at the horses — 


Rapid! That will do! 


The thirst for fame troubled the poet deeply. In respect to her 
own recognition she fought to preserve a balanced and honest view. 
She knew that she deserved fame. “Too near thou art for fame,” she 
herself declared. All of her poems about fame are ironic in tone. 


A clover’s simple fame 
Remembered of the cow 

Is sweeter than enameled realms 
Of notoriety. 


When she wrote this poem, she may have had in mind Emerson’s 
warning that “popularity is for dolls,’ and his admonition that ‘the 
bloated vanity called public opinion should have no weight against 
the private will.” 


Fame is a fickle food 

Upon a shifting plate, 

Whose table once a Guest, but not 
The second time is set. 


Whose crumbs the crows inspect, 
And with ironic caw 
Flap past it to the Farmer’s corn; 
Men eat of it and die. 

And again: 
To earn it by disdaining it 
Is fame’s consummate fee. 


Il 


I have suggested that Emily Dickinson reflected the skepticism 
toward religious and intellectual orthodoxy which was expressing itself 
in the culture. Her protest, however, was of an inner kind, the battle- 
ground extending to her house and garden and not beyond. Even the 
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matter of her withdrawal from society was not dictated by purely 
anti-social motives. Surely her shyness, plus a great personal disap- 
pointment, plays a part. But largely she withdrew simply because 
there were things which interested her more, and her dislike of the 
shows and triviality of life was lively enough to make her wish to 
escape them. She was no more anti-social than Emerson, who had 
forsaken Boston for Concord that he might think and discover him- 
self, or than Thoreau, who was certainly not a hermit by nature! 
“He was wary of gossip, and did not wish to cumber his mind 
with the rubbish that most men rejoice in.” In the same spirit, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had lapsed into a solitary life. 

These men rarely made specific application of their theories. Pro- 
fessor Commager says of Emerson that “He might teach men to use 
their own eyes, but would not tell them what they should see. Woe 
to those who asked him for blueprints and a guidebook when he prof- 
fered a torch!” Theodore Parker shared this sentiment, believing his mis- 
sion to be the representation of the higher facts of human consciousness 
to the people in the speech of the people. Emily Dickinson, no less than 
Parker, believed the truths of human nature to be more important than 
the truths of human history. Like Emerson and Parker, she was 
primarily concerned with the concepts of freedom and slavery as atti- 
tudes of mind. For the transcendentalists the slavery of indifference, 
stupidity, shabby-mindedness, and callous dollar-worship was more 
alarming than slavery of the body, for “what could emancipation 
ever mean unless there was a world worth living in? And what was 
a world which lacked the imagination without which freedom and 
slavery were empty words?” 

After 1850, however, the focus of the transcendentalists gradually 
changed. “What is a man for, but to be a reformer?” asked Emerson, 
but was surprised to be taken so literally. The question raised a chal- 
lenge. In another mood, though, he protested, ‘Are they my poor?” 
and refused to dissipate himself. His hour came, however, when the 
Southerners seized free-negro citizens in Massachusetts. As a matter of 
interest, note that although Das Capital was not published until 1857, 
(much later in English) articles by Karl Marx had been appearing 
in England for twenty years. Horace Greeley printed some of these 
in his New York Tribune as early as 1841, and there are evidences that 
Emerson read them carefully. 

Every institution was called before the bar of reason — the church, 
the state, labor, slavery, law, war, education, the press, the family. 
Theodore Parker’s was even less a “message for the future, but a work 
for the day.” He had sins to denounce, evils to expose, reforms to 
achieve. In 1856 he was writing: 
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To judge from the publications that have been sent forth by the American 
churches in the last twenty years — the tracts of the Orthodox, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Unitarians, what would a stranger suppose was the great sin of America 
at this day? He might read them all and scarcely conjecture that there was 
a drunkard in the land; he would never think that there was any political 
corruption in the country; he would suppose we have most of all to fear 
from doubt of theological doctrines; he would not ever dream that there 
were as many slaves in America today as there are church members. . . . The 
churches have concluded that it is the function of religion to save the soul 
from the wrath of God; not to put down great sins here on earth and make 
mankind better and men better off... . 


The crisis in Emily Dickinson’s thinking may well have been 
brought to focus by Parker. Miss Taggard says, “The old and the 
new battled for the upper hand in Emily. . . . Father called Theodore 
Parker poison, for Parker was wrecking father’s world entirely in his 
eloquent Boston pulpit.” Parker was far from blind to the social 
implications of his natural religion, perfectly aware of the intimate 
connection between religious and social liberalism. But he was always 
more anxious to free men from superstition than from poverty or 
bondage. He said, “I have lived long enough to see the sham of things 
and look them squarely in the face.” (He incurred the final wrath of 
Squire Dickinson when he anathematized Daniel Webster, Webster 
who had spoken “for the outer life of Boston, its property sense and a 
kind of patriotism that largely represented its mundane pride.”) Emily 
could be expected to oppose. At this time she began to read abolitionist 
tracts; not a word about the slaves escaped her. 

Dr. Channing was, of all the social thinkers in New England, most 
acutely aware of the growing tensions of the age. He felt that in- 
dustrialism blighted nature and man. “The feudalism of money is 
too bad to be borne in a Christian land,” he declared. He made 
revolution respectable and boldly asserted: “I have no fear of revolu- 
tions. We have conservative principles enough.” 

‘It is curious that Emily Dickinson has a penetrating little poem 
on that same theme in which she appears to reflect Channing’s own 


attitude: 
Revolution is the pod 
Systems rattle from, 
When the winds of Will are stirred, 


Excellent is bloom. 


But except its russet base 
Every summer be 

The entomber of itself 
So of liberty. 


Left inactive on the stalk, 
All its purple fled, 
Revolution shakes it 


For test if it be dead. 
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Channing became more and more absorbed in the evils of the 
factory system. Living in a beautiful house, the property of his wife, 
he slept in a cold and cheerless attic, struggling to solve the problems 
weighing upon him, the problems of how to destroy the worship of 
money, elevate the depressed classes, remove the evil of competition. 
He wished to see a vital relation between the laborer and the culture. 
He felt that men idolized wealth because they did not know what other 
and greater goods they were capable of. He shared Emily Dickinson’s 
contempt for the merchant class. 


But madam is there nothing else 
That we can show today? 


Channing observed: “The great art of being a merchant is to look 
wise and ride in a carriage.” 

Thoreau was not concerned with industrialism as a_ social 
phenomenon; for him the problem was economic. He felt that “Trade 
curses everything it handles” and declared that “doing a good business 
is more profane than any oath.” On the whole he abhorred reformers, 
and took the doctrine of self-reliance literally. But despite the fact 
that he spent a night in jail for refusing to pay taxes during the 
Mexican War, the gesture hardly rings true since he was obviously 
following the example of the more zealous, if erratic, Bronson Alcott. 

Hawthorne called the reformers the “moths hovering around the 
Emersonian beacon.” For him the problem of reform lay in the 
human heart, for it was here that the original wrong persisted of which 
the crime and the misery of the world were merely an outward symbol. 
This is the whole social burden of his work — regenerate man, clear 
the world of the Ethan Brands, and society itself will be regenerated. 

Emily Dickinson’s social protest was of an inner kind, and, as 
we have said, required a special sort of courage. Why speak of a society 
of complete and self-sufficient individuals until it could be shown that 
a single person might maintain himself in the face of whatever disasters 
befall? Like Emerson and Hawthorne, she wished to measure her 
valor by her ability to cope with giants. “Doomed to long gyration/ 
In the sea of generation” Emerson had written, and Emily put it thus: 


To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 

Who charge within the bosom, 
The cavalry of woe. 


Two hundred years earlier John Donne, in the tender and passionate 
Satyre “Kind pity chokes my spleen,” expressed preference for this 
brand of inner courage. In the violent stanza of this poem, beginning 
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“Dar’st thou ayd mutinous Dutch” he scorns the sort of valor involved 
in war, fire, flood, plague, in contrast to that moral courage which 
enables a man to express his own convictions and face a wrathful 
world. Emily Dickinson’s life was built on this kind of stamina. It 
was, after all, an age of hero worship, the contest of genius in a world 
of pygmies. But the contest exhilarated Emily for whom just “to be 
alive is power.” 

We never know how high we are 

Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to plan 

Our statures touch the skies. 


The heroism we recite 

Would be a daily thing, 

Did not ourselves the cubits warp 
For fear to be a king. 


Her theme was the perception of value won through deprivation. 
All of her symbols taken from a purely social context are used to 
illustrate this idea. A poet with little or no social imagination would 
hardly have written “Talk with prudence to a beggar/Of Potosi and 
the mines,” “Undue significance a starving man attaches/To food,” 
“T had been hungry all the years,” “Upon the gallows hung a wretch,” 
“The ditch is dear to the drunken man,” “From all the jails the boys 
and girls ecstatically leap.”” From these and a dozen poems like them, 
one might fairly judge that a Parker or Channing was no more aware 
of social disease, drunkenness, poverty, or institutionalized cruelty. Her 
own starvation being symbolic, she interpreted the sufferings of society 
in like manner. She knew that it was not fullness to be gained out of 
starvation, but an appreciation of the preciousness of having dined, 
and this she deemed the significant fact of living. Denial for her 
was more natural than gratification, and more exciting, for it ex- 
hilarates the mind. To her way of thinking, it is denial which makes 


the giant. 
IV 


It must be acknowledged that Emily feared to meet evil face to 
face and combat it outside of herself. Her valor, if intense, was of a 
narrow kind. She could neither accept society (save allegorically) nor 
meet it on its own battlefields, preferring to wrestle with “the mob 
within the heart.’”’ She bravely perceived that 

There is no second war 


In that campaign inscrutable 
Of the interior. 
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Like the reformers to whom we have referred, Emily Dickinson 
craved a new basis for life. But, whereas they began by studying 
empirically the social and economic condition of man, Emily’s only 
equipment was her probing awareness of the most subtle relations to 
everything around her. She learned all she needed to know about the 
pride and hypocrisy of State Street, the jealous tyranny and intolerance 
of puritanism, from having lived all her life in the house of Squire 
Dickinson, who embodied the whole concept of masculine dominion 
in his person, and to whom property values were far more important 
than human values. She suffered from, and came to understand the 
“mob,” that is, society outside herself, because she had to cope with 
the bloodless war in her family, which she called ‘Vesuvius at home.” 
Her starvation and sense of oppression were métaphorical, but in 
her misery she came to know what it meant to starve and to be 
bullied. Through it all she believed that there was a better kind 
of life than could be realized while society moved in a spell of greed and 
shortsightedness. The sense of the value and transciency of life served 
to heighten her impatience with the vulgar. Indeed, the whole con- 
cept of death threw all the elements in life into new focus for Emily: 
“Death” she wrote, “reorganizes estimate.’ Death raises all the meta- 
physical questions which can be asked about life. 

In this aspect Emily reminds us of another woman poet — Emily 
Bronte. Both tend to think about death in relation to the world of 
social institutions. The weird and supernatural in Bronte’s imagery 
can be equated with Emily’s sense of morbidity and stark aloneness. In 
both exists the awareness that the imminence of death somehow violates 
the social scheme. In Wuthering Heights we are moved with the sense 
that passion and death (which are interchangeable symbols) are 
enemies of stability in society, that they are, and must be, in violent 
conflict with the normal, the social, the balanced elements of life. Thus 
Cathy is torn between the longing for the experiences of the heather, 
violent and destructive though they may be, and an ordered, balanced, 
stable life through marriage. For Emily Dickinson, it is precisely 
because one day we all “with the daisies will lie’ that one must come 
to grips with the State Street conception of life, and its implicit ignor- 
ance that death is a fact. The critics generally do not like Emily’s ‘“‘cold 
in the grave” strain, and indeed, in this aspect of her poetry she is most 
likely to be coy, but this feeling about death is nonetheless important 
in terms of her thought process. 

Emily had been concerned with death from 1850. Twelve years 
after the death of her tutor and friend, Leonard Humphrey, her brother 
Austin’s best friend, a boy named Frazer, was killed in the war, “his 
big heart shot away by a Minie ball.” War restated the problem of 
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evil. Emily forced herself to face more of the process than was good 
for her, and she reacted violently. She was thinking about war not 
from a moral or ethical point of view but for its consequences 
to the individual. War, more than any other aspect of social injustice, 
appalled Emily by its chaos, its accidental and immoral processes. “An 
oblique place” she called war. Like snakes, it made her feel ‘‘zero to 
the bone.” Often, in her poetry, she refers to herself as a “good soldier.” 
Though emotionally distraught by the war, she refused to make the 
practical contributions. She did not busy herself with preserves for 
the soldiers. Her brother Austin did not enlist. Squire Dickinson of- 
fered bonuses out of his own pocket to men who would shoulder 
muskets, and the town murmured a little against the man whose son 
was too good to fight with their own. 

Genevieve Taggard suggests a parallel between Whitman, literally 
closing the eyes of the dead in battle, and Emily Dickinson doing a 
similar thing symbolically. In the spirit of the puritan she had, since 
1850, scrutinized the dying, hoping to catch some glimpse of the soul 
in the moment of its escape. ‘But now the war degraded dying and 
ignored the soul; and because it could manufacture death without 
reference to the soul, Emily finally rejected the war.” 

Hawthorne, despising artificiality, had ridiculed the God of ma- 
chines in “The Hall of Phantasy.”” So Emily, viewing war as a final 
symbol of mechanism (how prescient in terms of the modern world — 
Emily appears to have felt the pressure of the cloudy and distressing 
century to come) rejected its degradation of death. She lacked the 
fervor to coordinate the battlefield with a just world. Here the 
optimism of the transcendental view failed her — there was no just 
world. 

The poet’s humanity and democratic spirit deepened in her late 
poems with her growing feeling of injustice and defeat. One of these 
has a poignant universality about it: 


Whoever disenchants 
A single human soul 
By failure or irreverence 
Is guilty of the whole. 


Reminiscent of some of the warm passages of Gray’s “Elegy” are the 
p g y gy 
poems “Pompless no life can pass away” and “It seems a shame to 
be alive/When men so brave are dead.” But her final statement of 
universal sympathy is this one: 
The vastest earthly day 
Is shrunken small 


By one defaulting face 
Behind a pall. 
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Her poetry rose above the circumstances of her life, but also from 
_ them. It is hard to see how Emily could know the darkness and evil 
of life so instinctively and yet believe at all in a good world. Essentially 
her life and her poetry can be taken to symbolize the smashing of the 
American legend. ‘Her individual struggle,’ says George Whicher, 
“was a replica in miniature of the greater conflict breaking out around 
her. . . . Without leaving her sheltered garden she had drifted on a 
vaster stream than Huck Finn knew.” There could be no compromise 
with her New England heritage, for she realized in her loneliness the full 
implications of the individual’s defeat by circumstance. Cheated, feel- 
ing a kind of cosmic swindle, Emily Dickinson faced Providence: 


Sang from the heart, Sire, 
Dipped my beak in it 

If the tune drip too much 
Have a tint too red, 


Pardon the cochineal, 
Suffer the vermilion, 
Death is the wealth 
Of the poorest bird. 








ea ee 




















CHILDREN OF INNOCENCE: 
THE AGRARIAN CRUSADE IN FICTION 


CLINTON KEELER 


T HE TURBULENT AGRARIAN REVOLT in the West during the 1880's 
and 1890’s gave rise to dozens of state and national political plat- 
forms, hundreds of political speeches, and uncounted thousands of 
editorials, pamphlets, campaign leaflets, and tracts. It also stimulated 
the writing of a considerable body of passionate but technically naive 
prose fiction, of which a few short stories by Hamlin Garland are 
the only living survivors. The reader who finds his way back to the 
forgotten novels and stories of the Populist epoch soon discovers 
that what vitality they have springs largely from a recurrent conception 
of the American farmer as a Child of Innocence. The image of the 
virtuous yeoman belonged not only to writers of fiction: it had 
haunted the American mind throughout the nineteenth century. 
Thomas Jefferson proclaimed that ‘Those who labor in the earth are 
the chosen people of God, if ever he had a chosen people, whose 
breasts He has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine 
virtue.”” Garland’s family, as he describes it in A Son of the Middle 
Border, sang a song which translates the same ideas into something 
nearer the vernacular: 

Cheer up, brothers, as we go 

Over the mountains, westward ho, 

When we’ve wood and prairie land 

Won by our toil, 

We'll reign like kings in fairyland 

Lords of the soil. 

Then westward ho in legions, boys, 

Freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys. 


Aha! 


Back of both Jefferson and Garland’s homesteaders, of course, 
stretched an agrarian tradition as old as European culture. Cicero was 
drawing upon predecessors at least as remote as Hesiod when he said 
there was no occupation more delightful, none more becoming to a 
freeman. The Grangers said in 1874, “The farmer’s the chief of 
the nation, the oldest of nobles is he, How blest beyond others his 
station, from want and envy how free! His patent was granted in 
Eden, Long ages and ages ago!” The hero of this tradition was initiated 
in the secrets of nature — conformity to natural law, not rebellion, 
was his strength. According to Locke, this very law guaranteed his 
relationship to the land: blended with his labor, the land became 
property. And like Thoreau, his perception of the highest moral 
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law made him independent of the statutes that might issue from a 
corrupt government. 

There is no need to present a more detailed resume of the character- 
istics of the traditional yeoman farmer. Let us only remember that 
these characteristics include the anarchistic tendencies of Jeffersonian 
democracy. With his roots in the provident soil, the farmer was 
believed to be dependent on little but himself and nature; and as 
a result he was said to constitute the ideal moral and political basis 
for a republic. 

Now at the time when the Grangers were singing “from want and 
envy how free,” a schism was already apparent between the agrarian 
dream and the reality. The Patrons of Husbandry were even then 
busy attempting to control those forces of industrialism which seemed 
to be making the independent farmer more of an anachronism than 
ever before. The well known grievances of the Grangers against the 
railroads formed a nucleus which grew for the next twenty-five years. 
The railroads owned thirty-five million acres of formerly public domain 
and had been promised forty-five million more. These advance guards 
of finance capitalism were sometimes the landlords to whom the 
farmers paid rent, or interest on mortgages. Moreover, the railroads 
were accused of charging unreasonable rates for the transportation 
of crops. Finally, the corporations seemed to have inexhaustible credit 
in the form of government loans at nominal interest and outright 
subsidies. On the other hand, the farmer was hard pressed to find the 
money to finance his crops; and it seemed to him that when it came 
time to harvest and to repay what loans he had gotten the currency 
shrank and his crops deteriorated in value. In short the control of 
credit seemed entirely in the hands of the financier, who was concerned 
with a high return on his investment, and not in the hands of the 
producer, who was concerned with a fair return on his labor. 

In addition, it is probable that more farmers were tenants than 
ever before. In the 1880 census, when such statistics were first recorded, 
one-fourth of the nation’s farmers were tenants. A Populist writer 
pointed out that between 1870 and 1880 the number of farms from 
50 to 100 acres in size increased only 37%, whereas farms of 1000 
acres or over increased 668%. The latter increase represented in part 
the growth of great bonanza farms like those in the Dakotas. Facts 
such as these were of course exploited in the political campaigns 
throughout the ‘nineties. It was said, “The owner and cultivator 
of the small farm . . . finds it impossible to pay his taxes, clothe and 
educate, and find any comfort for his wife and little ones.” ? 





1E, A. Allen, The Life and Public Services of James Baird Weaver (Cincinnati, Forshee and 
McMakin, 1892), pp. 195, 198. 
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These familiar claims grew in intensity until in the ‘nineties the 
Populist Mary Ellen Lease exhorted the farmers to raise more political 
hell concerning money, land, and transportation. During the years 
between the Grangers and the Populists, the farmers pursued the vision 
of the agrarian Eden into the remoter prairies, and always it eluded 
them, lying like a mirage just ahead between the settler and the sun. 
The subsistence farmer of the original agrarian tradition was becoming 
a shadow in the past. The actual farmer was more and more dependent 
on one crop and its market value. 

These years were productive in economic writings, both popular 
and academic. Agrarian apologists seized upon the classics of the time 
— Progress and Poverty, Looking Backward, and Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth — and used them as explanations of the failure in the 
West as well as of general industrial discontent. Cheap editions of 
these books were advertised in Alliance newspapers; often they were 
offered for sale in combination with subscriptions to such papers. 
Single tax clubs and especially Nationalist clubs were organized among 
the farmers. Bellamy’s magazines celebrated the merger of Nationalism 
and Populism. Henry Demarest Lloyd and his followers supported 
the Populist party in Illinois, and hoped for a strong national labor 
party to emerge from the combinations.” 

The efforts of these reform groups to merge into, or gain control 
of, a powerful third party are well known. What perhaps is not 
so well known is the depth to which these reform ideas penetrated 
popular literature. Farm journals were filled with articles on these 
controversial issues. The meeting houses of the Alliance rang with 
arguments over currency, monopoly, single tax and Julian West’s 
utopia. Cheap paperbound editions of Ignatius Donnelly’s Caesar’s 
Column, Mary Ford’s Which Wins, “Coin” Harvey’s Financial School 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. Hamlin Garland was hired by 
the editor of the reform magazine, Arena, to write articles and stories 
about the Alliance. Politicians like C. C. Post, editor and aid to Tom 
Watson of Georgia, wrote novels embodying their political and eco- 
nomic ideas. Thomas Norwood, ex-senator and representative from 
Georgia, wrote a melodramatic story called Plutocracy, or American 
White Slavery. Even Coxey’s army, straggling across the continent to 
the capital, sold cheap tracts along the way, including a parable from 
Looking Backward, a labor fable called The Dogs and the Fleas, and 
S. E. Norton’s Ten Men of Money Island. Amateurs and even semi- 
literates like Coxey’s friend Carl Browne and Oklahoma’s Sam Crocker 





2See Chester Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents (New Lon- 
don, Connecticut College, 1946), pp. 162-174. 
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preached and wrote reform parables. J. Lawrence Laughlin, economist 
of the University of Chicago, and other conservative theorists and 
leaders were lampooned in anecdotes that seem libelous to modern ears. 

The failure of the agrarian dream embittered not only the talented 
and articulate, but also many who could find only fumbling expres- 
sion for their resentment. Diverse as the proposed solutions were, they 
all looked to some kind of government action. The western Eden is 
replaced by a dream of legislated Utopia. Freedom’s star now pointed 
to the ballot and political action, and the pioneers, symbolized by 
Coxey’s pageant, marched to Washington. 

These agrarians of the 1890’s were confronted, then, with the 
baffling problem of how to reconcile the concept of a sturdy yeoman 
with the need for augmenting government power in order to bulwark 
his independence. The government was urged to issue and control 
currency, purchase and operate railroads and telegraph, and reclaim 
for the husbandmen land used solely for speculation. At the same 
time, the de facto government was suspect, for it was the instrument 
of power which invited corruption, and which had in fact been cor- 
rupted by financiers and corporations. The solution was to restore 
the government to popular control, that is, to the farmer and to 
laborers sympathetic to his cause. But the farmer’s faith in government 
action was incomplete: power was apt to corrupt the law in the 
making, interpreting or execution. The farmer must demonstrate 
that when he was set down at the controls of power, he would 
remain incorruptible. 

A large part of the fiction written between 1870 and 1890 con- 
cerned the corruption of the government by the “plutocracy.” In 
Honest John Vane (1875), De Forest wrote, “In every civilized land 
on this planet, thoughtful souls are seeking to divine, by the light 
of these and other similar dolorous revelations, whether it is possible 
for a democracy to save itself from the corrupting tyranny of capital.” * 
Similar themes are to be found in the novels of Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Wyllis Niles, Harold Frederic, E. W. Howe, Mark Twain, Robert 
Grant, Henry Adams, Gilbert Pierce, Petroleum Nasby, and others. 
The distrust of politicians running through these works is typified 
by the words of a farmer in a popular novel by Le Roy Armstrong, 
An Indiana Man (1890): “What men like me must do is to stay 
out [of politics] entirely and watch you fellows. While you rule well, 
we can let you go; but where you abuse power, we must take it away 
from you.” # 





® Honest John Vane (New Haven, Richmond and Patten, 1875), p. 244. 
* An Indiana Man (Chicago, Schulte, 1890), p. 144. 
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In this literature of the gilded age, in the cartoons of Thomas 
Nast, in impassioned newspaper doggerel, in the rhetoric of editorials, 
was embodied the reaction to the Credit Mobilier, the whiskey rings, 
Tammany, and other political corruption. Politics was ready for a 
saviour, if it could be admitted that politics was not necessarily the 
domain of the devil. Into this slough the farmer, child of innocence, 
prepared to go. 

But it was not only corruption he had to fight. There were many 
people, often themselves critics of the government, who viewed the 
farmer and his allies as barbarians, ‘“‘hayseed heathen,” who could 
be buncoed by the lowest city sharper, to say nothing of the experts 
in Washington. A graphic representation of this stereotype was Opper’s 
cartoon in Puck of the “Supreme Court — as it may be constituted 
if the silverites ever get a chance to put their Populistic and revolu- 
tionary platform into force.”’ Here the “hayseeds” desecrated the 
bench with whittling, drinking applejack, smoking corncob pipes, and 
listening to the “boy lawyer from the Wabash” while the Law went 
unattended. Distrust of rural statesmen may be found in E. W. Howe’s 
Country Town, where Lytle Biggs is the embodiment of the cynical 
Alliance leader organizing the farmers for his own profit while sneering 
at their ignorance. William Allen White stormed about the “ordinary 
clodhoppers” who boasted “‘they know more in a minute about finance 
than John Sherman.” Examples ridiculing the rural politician could 
be extended indefinitely from Peter Finley Dunne’s “Populist Conven- 
tion” up through H. L. Mencken’s views on “‘cow state John Baptists.” 

Thus the farmer had to meet two preconceptions: that since poli- 
tics, being at the source of power, had an inevitable tendency toward 
corruption, government action must be kept to a minimum; and that 
the rural statesman was ill equipped to perform the functions of 
government. In the first instance, the Populist had to establish that 
in his hands political power would not be corrupted; and in the second 
he must demonstrate that he had sufficient comprehension of govern- 
ment to make and execute laws. 


II 


In the preamble to the St. Louis platform of the People’s party 
in 1892 Ignatius Donnelly wrote: 


We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political 
and material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot box, the legislatures, the 
Congress, and touches even the ermine of the bench. ... We seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the ‘plain people’ with whom it 
originated. 





5 Puck (September 9, 1896). 
® Autobiography (New York, Macmillan, 1946), p. 282. 
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And in the Omaha platform of the same year were the words: 


We believe that the powers of government —in other words of the people — 
should be expanded .. . as rapidly and as far as the good sense of an intelligent 
people and the teachings of experience shall justify.’ 


Government must be removed from the control of the big party ma- 
chines and restored to those who represented the people. Who would 
serve better than the traditional children of innocence, the representa- 
tives of the farmer? 

In the greater part of the imaginative writing dealing with agrarian 
reform, this point of view — of purifying the government by installing 
a new party, and of expanding the powers of that government —is 
sustained. The hero of Mary Ford’s Which Wins sees the “state as the 
natural guardian of man, holding in its hands —as organized man 
— the possible cure of all human ills . . . ,” if only some change could 
be effected “‘which should make the People the State, and enable it to 
govern itself as the heart in a man’s body governs the blood which 
is its life.” ° The assumption is that government will inevitably increase 
in power, whether along the general lines of Looking Backwards, or 
along those of oligarchic rule and bloodshed such as are described 
in Donnelly’s best seller Caesar’s Column or Francis A. Adams’ The 
Transgressors. The most radical underlying concept is that from the 
rich resources of a new continent have developed powerful forces 
that will not allow a near-vacuum in government. In the direct epithet 
of the Populist platform concerning one issue, “The time has come 
when the railroad corporations will either own the people or the people 
must own the railroads.” | 

To quote such a statement is not to argue that the Populists were 
at the threshold of socialism. It rather demonstrates that most Popu- 
lists believed that a strong government must control those segments 
of the economy that were especially susceptible to monopoly in order 
to protect competition elsewhere. The reform publisher, F. J. Schulte, 
wrote in the introduction to The Little Statesman: “The editor is an 
individualist . . . although he is in thorough sympathy with socialism 
in so far as it advocates public ownership of monopolies. . . . The 
notorious corruption of our law-making bodies is due almost wholly 
to their power to grant special privileges and to sell public franchises 
to private individuals or corporations.” ® 





™See John Hicks, Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1931), np. 436, 441. 
® Which Wins (Boston, Lee and Shepard, 1891), p. 83. 
® The Little Statesman (Chicago, Schulte, 1895), pp. v, vi. 
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This is, of course, the ground upon which urban liberals like 
H. D. Lloyd and Clarence Darrow cooperated with the Populists. It 
also represents a departure from traditional Jeffersonian distrust of 
strong government, but it was urged for the very purpose of restoring 
the yeoman farmer and the yeoman mechanic to their position in 
Jefferson’s agrarian dream. 

In stories like Charles C. Post’s From Sea to Sea the frontier garden 
is described as despoiled by speculation — hardly has the farmer taken 
out his patent in Eden when the railroad or financier, with the tacit 
consent of the government, usurps his title and turns him out. Charles 
C. Post was managing editor of Thomas Watson’s People’s Party Paper 
in Atlanta and active in the Farmer’s Alliance; his novel is a bare 
fictional outline supplemented with notes which purport to give evi- 
dence from newspapers, court records and private letters showing the 
corruption of government by corporations, especially the railroads. 

The theme of corruption by speculators in the West is found in 
many places. S. F. Norton, supported for presidential nomination 
by the anti-fusionists in the 1896 Populist convention, wrote of it 
in one of his sketches in Still the World Goes On. In The Golden 
Bottle, Donnelly described how capital prevented the frontier from 
functioning as a safety valve: 


As the great army of the disappointed and the unhappy thus marches forward 
across a continent, the scattered picket line of capital advances silently, and 
takes possession of the abandoned homesteads, and the great Republic is trans- 
formed, lost, ruined. Where sturdy yeomanry once raised stalwart boys and 
girls, . . . a cringing tenantry eats its bread in shame and submission.’° 


In less melodramatic tones this idea is found in Hamlin Garland’s 
early works, like Jason Edwards, in which the theory of Henry George 
is advanced as the explanation of the failure of Eden. Indeed at the 
heart of Progress and Poverty there is depicted the same serpent, the 
landlord who drains the increasing wealth from the new land as the 
settlers grow in number. 

In the late 1880’s and the 1890’s, then, the farmer as presented 
in tract and fiction was not the contented yeoman farmer but the 
migrant headed east under the placard “In God We Trusted and in 
Kansas We Busted.” Like the actual farmers of the West, the fictional 
farmers were depicted as turning to their government for help. From 
their point of view, some corrupting force had followed them west- 
ward, transforming the garden into a desert. The unoccupied West was 
gone. No longer was it self-evident that that government is best which 





The Golden Bottle (New York and St. Paul, D. D. Merrill, 1892), p. 127. 
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governs least. Now it would be necessary to renovate the power 
of government and then use it to seek out and scotch the serpent. 
In spite of all the argument and fiction to the contrary, there is 
evidence that these agrarian writers retained their distrust of strong 
government. In a speech given as late as January, 1891, the president 
of the National Farmer’s Alliance, considering the alternatives of a 
third party or of “independent” political action, said that men of all 
classes would join a new industrial party merely because it would 
represent power. 
The result would be, your new party would embrace bankers, lawyers, profes- 
sional politicians, men who are not interested in you or your society, except in 
so far as your political triumph may give them power and influence. . . . In fact, 
the essential underlying principle of a political party is, that those who vote 


for you may be your political masters and compel you to vote as they dictate, 
or punish you with political ostracism and the party lash. 


Among the fiction writers Hamlin Garland stands out as the one 
most deliberately anarchistic. His distrust of strong government is a 
reflection, of course, of his sources of political theory, Henry George 
and Herbert Spencer. The key to restoring the farmer to his heritage 
was simply to eliminate the barriers which deflected the course of 
natural law — that is, to eliminate ground rent by single tax “Bureauc- 
racy” and government control usually has Garland’s strong disfavor. 
In his story about the railroad lobby, A Member of the Third House, 
the young hero-senator feels as if nothing but some “cataclysm of 
nature” would be powerful enough to cleanse “our political dens, reek- 
ing with moral slime.” ** Most of Garland’s explicit political concepts 
are general protests against corruption in government and “industrial 
slavery,” but in Jason Edwards, which was dedicated to the Farmer’s 
Alliance, he attempts to dramatize the theory of the single tax. This 
theme is also stressed in a few short stories, such as “Under the Lion’s 
Paw.” 

The antipathy of Henry George and his followers to other reforms 
besides the single tax, and particularly to strong “‘paternalistic” govern- 
ment, led to an early break with the Populists, although a sizable 
number remained affiliated in the local campaigns. Thus Garland 
represents a faction that had a tenuous connection with the agrarian 
revolt; yet his writings were widely publicized not only in B. O. Flower’s 
Arena but also in the farm journals. On a tour financed by B. O. 
Flower, he visited Alliance leaders in Washington, where he “saw 
the homes of senators in suggestive contrast with the lonely cabins on 





See Allen, Life and Public Services of James Baird Weaver, p. 520. 
22 A Member of the Third House (Chicago, F. J. Schulte, 1892), p. 98. 
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the Western plains.” '* He wrote a sketch of Simpson, Peffer and 
other Alliance leaders in Congress, and toured the South and West 
to interview Alliancemen for his projected writings. For at least the 
first years of the ’nineties, Garland cannot be ignored as a spokesman 
for the agrarian reformers. 

In a novel published as far back as 1880, Gilbert Pierce had 
expressed hope for that time when “‘ ‘politician’ shall no longer be a 
term of reproach. . . . Bad men degrade politics by mingling actively 
in political affairs. Let good ones exalt by lending to it the grace 
and virtue of their own respectability.” '* The image of the evil poli- 
tician haunted the agrarian writers of the Populist period. Most of 
them were compelled to deal with the problem of the reformer coming 
to grips with practical machine politics. Frequently the writers of 
fiction betrayed more interest in the effect of office holding on the 
character of the hero than in the more immediate aims of portraying 
the validity of his ideas of reform. The strength of this belief about 
corruption in politics is partly demonstrated by the success of such 
best sellers as Churchill’s Coniston. 

In Congressman Swanson, C. C. Post presents the third party 
liberal who succumbs to the belief that the politician cannot help com- 
promising his principles. Perhaps the dilemma is most neatly phrased 
by one who was not connected with agrarian reform — Edgar Fawcett: 
“However terrible the inequalities between classes, may these be levelled 
by giving power to men who have already proved so unworthy of all 
trust?” 1° 

In Margaret Holmes Bates’ Shylock’s Daughter, dedicated to the 
People’s Party, the farmer’s son is beset by apparently overwhelming 
forces when he attempts to institute reforms as state representative. 
The successful denouement depends upon the fact that the lobbyist’s 
daughter, sent out to corrupt the young congressman, is converted to 
the way of truth and light by her love for the hero. 

The heavy dependence on the deus ex machina of the sentimental 
novel, the power of a virtuous woman, to resolve the conflict between 
the young statesman and corruption, may reveal the lack of imaginative 
depth which characterized these writers’ faith in reform. In one novel, 
the whole plot hinges upon the virtue of a small town girl who accepts 
a clerical appointment in Washington from her senator. Threading 
her way through liquor, seduction, and lobbyists the heroine of In 
Office manages to purify a small portion of the modern Sodom. In 





8 Roadside Meeting (New York, Macmillan, 1930), p. 180. 
4 Zachariah, the Congressman (Chicago, Donnelley, Gassette, and Lloyd, 1880), p. 37. 
% A New York Family (Chicago, Schulte, 1892), p. 187. 
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the dream comprising the plot of The Golden Bottle, which Donnelly 
acknowledged to be a mere tract embodying Populist ideas in a fictional 
framework, Ephraim Benezet is elected president with the help of the 
chaste but poverty-stricken Sophie, a farm girl who has gone to the 
city to earn her way. Sophie enlists the help of all the women in boy- 
cotting the middlemen. When President Benezet leads the forces of 
liberation, that is those in favor of paper money, in a world war, he 
is saved from destruction by the timely arrival of his wife, appearing 
like Jeanne d’ Arc at the head of fresh troops. 

The role of the genteel heroine was taken over by these writers 
from the traditional form of the novel. But the significant point here is 
that the symbol of the corrupt politician in these reform novels is more 
powerful in the authors’ imagination than any symbol which they 
can marshal against it. Insofar as there is any depth to the political 
symbols of these stories, it is to be found in the Narcissus pool of 
political power into which everyman as statesman looks to discern 
public interest. It is still the eighteenth century that answers the 
reformers’ query whether “self interest and social be the same.”’ And 
the self that they see reflected in the pool of political power proves 
still to be the yeoman farmer, still the primitive of American history, 
for whom only nature’s laws are necessary. The heroes of these imagina- 
tive works are the children of innocence, beloved of nature, and aliens 
in the utopias of civilization. In their political declarations, the 
agrarian reformers were for strengthening the government; but when 
they allowed their imagination to play over the problem, there was 
always a profound distrust of such government. 

The agrarian writers in the late 80’s and 90’s were at their best 
in “evidencing the wrong.” In the fight against monopoly they seemed 
to agree with Lloyd, who yearned for ‘“‘some genius of good” capable 
of generalizing “into one body of doctrine our partial truth of reform.” 
But when they sought to generalize the partial truths in imaginative 
work they were visited, sometimes unconsciously, by a spectre from 
the ancient agrarian dream. Across the image of the utopia fell the 
shadow of the politician, whose “dependence begets subservience and 
venality, suffocates the germ of virtue and prepares fit tools for the 
designs of ambition.” 

Ill 


The second problem of the agrarian apologists was how to dispel 
the damaging image of the “simian statesman” and “hayseed heathen” 
which their enemies industriously kept in circulation. Years after the 
agrarian revolt, when William Allen White reflected upon his youthful 
fight with the Kansas clodhoppers who hanged him in effigy, he 
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wrote that here in Populism, if ever, was the barbaric yawp of Whit- 
man’s democracy. “But the amazing thing about my madness was that 
I did not in any way connect the Whitman democracy with the 
Farmer’s Alliance.” 1° It is evident that with all the declamation con- 
cerning vox populi, vox Dei, the Populists were too unsure of their 
status, too permeated with feelings of inferiority, to use to the fullest 
extent one of their strongest appeals — their right to consider their 
crusade a genuine folk movement. It was a time when editorial desks 
were covered with letters to the editor, poems, and songs; when ama- 
teurs wrote novels; and when farm meetings and political conventions 
took on the color of the evangelical campmeeting. Yet in their desire 
to avoid the stereotype of crank and hayseed, Populist leaders and 
writers often rejected the resources of the folk imagination in favor 
of the traditional forms of status and respectability. 

In the preface to his didactic narrative, Philip Meyer’s Scheme, 
Archibald McCowan described the Republican national convention at 
Minneapolis in 1892. Chauncey Depew, speaking to second the 
nomination of Harrison, was interrupted by the shouting in the gal- 
leries whenever Blaine’s name was mentioned. Depew was said to have 
rebuked the hecklers with “History was not made by shouting in the 
galleries,” only to be answered by “The people are in the galleries.” 


McCowan then adds: 


Yes, the people are in the galleries, but there is no reason why they should 
remain there... . Call it by what name we will, Labor party, or People’s party 
or Nationalist party, the crying need of the hour is a new party which will 
guarantee to the producer the fruits of his labor.?” 


What is the imaginative portrait of the people who are to comprise this 
party, as presented in the considerable body of reform writings under 
study? What is the counterimage to what Ambrose Bierce later called 
the Populist — “A fossil patriot of the early agricultural period, found 
in the old red soapstone underlying Kansas”? 

By far the greater number of the fictional heroes in this political 
revolt are portrayed in terms of the traditional sentimental novel. 
That is, they are given the characteristic badges of gentility — educa- 
tion, refinement, sensibility — as tradition dictated for the role of the 
hero-lover. Thus the protagonist of Mary Ford’s Which Wins, who is 
nicknamed Parsifal, after Eschenbach’s Parzifal, receives an elaborate 
education in a German University, buys a 600-acre farm in Nebraska, 
proceeds to enjoy music and nature, and then loses his farm through 





* Autobiography, p. 195. 
Archibald McCowan, Philip Meyer’s Scheme (New York, J. S. Ogilvie, 1892), p. 5. 
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a mortgage. Often the hero is not a farmer or laborer even in name, but 
a lawyer or a journalist, as in Francis A. Adams’ The Transgressors and 
H. O. Morris’s Waiting for the Signal. In Hamlin Garland’s fiction, 
where the farmer is most nearly presented as a human being, caught in 
the rigors of nature as well as in poverty, there are almost always 
the genteel hero and heroine who have been refined for the purposes 
of the love interest and a leading role as reformers. The reformer 
and hero lover in Jason Edwards is a Boston editor who sees the failure 
of Jason Edwards’ farm venture as a demonstration of Henry George’s 
theories. Even Bradley Talcott of A Spoil of Office, who flees the farm 
to become a lawyer, and then state congressman, looks back with 
distaste upon the “barrenness and vacuity of rural life.” If Talcott 
is to win the talented Ida Wilbur it would seem that he must be given 
some stature that could not be found in farm life. 

The elevated status of the hero and heroine were, of course, tradi- 
tional requirements in the form of the sentimental novel. But this 
coincided with the needs of the agrarian reformers, for they too required 
status in their imaginative works. They wrote to replace the image 
of the “hayseed heathen.” In the Grange they had incorporated rituals 
based on the concept of nature’s noblemen and assumed roles of the 
gods and goddesses of agriculture, even while they attempted to establish 
a regulatory commission for railroads. In the popular writings of the 
’00’s they treated the hero as a displaced yeoman or as a professional 
man of sensibilities whose heart was touched by the mute clods of the 
Western prairies. He was usually a man sensitive to nature, refined by 
a classical education, and well read in political and economic docu- 
ments. He was no hayseed. 

Yet there were evidences of uninhibited folk imagination in this 
period. There were animal fables like Douglas McCallum’s The Dogs 
and the Fleas, intended to represent productive labor and parasitic 
speculators, the moral of which was something like La Fontaine’s “The 
Frogs Who Asked for a King.” The widely published cartoon of the 
“National Cow,” which represented the sectional aspect of Populism, 
was matched by newspaper poetry: 


She grazes on the Western plain 
And has each day two feeds of grain, 
While Shylocks milk her in the East. 


The People’s Party of the land 
Have taken the great task in hand 
To change old brindle end for end.18 





* The Great West, IV (September 8, 1893), p. 1. 
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When the reform writers created the characters for their stories, what 
became of the folk who spoke in metaphors like that of the “National 
Cow” or “The Grasshopper and the Awful Goldbug Spider?” What 
became of the political party that was personified in language like 
Davy Crockett’s? 

By zucks, I have come 

To stay, 

And no razor back democrat, 

No clab sided republican 

Nor ring nosed mugwump 

Kin root me out. 

I’m a forty-acre field 

That you kin raise anything on 

From a mortgage to a bale of hay. 

I can grub up a stump 

In two shakes of a lamb’s tail 


And the old political 


Stump has got to come.?® 


Where were the “Sockless” Jerry Simpsons and the “Pitchfork Ben” 
Tillmans? These people were certainly not suspect as alien radicals. 
Why did they fail to appear in any national fiction, even at the lowest 
level? 

The prominent folk characteristics of agrarian reform were deleted 
in the fiction because the writers felt they tended to strengthen the 
image of the “hayseed heathen.” Only seldom, as in the instance of 
Haskins in “Under the Lion’s Paw,” is the farmer presented as a man 
of dignity facing serious problems rather than as the ‘“‘yeoman” farmer 
of rhetorical tradition or an ersatz “man of distinction.” In a story 
published in McClure’s after the agrarian revolt, an author presented 
the portrait of Farmer Minds, a religious fanatic who believed that 
the Lord wanted him to build a farmers’ railroad from Dakota to 
Duluth. After walking hundreds of miles, consulting with farmers, 
businessmen, and senators, Minds seemed to be succeeding with his 
vision. But soon the directors of the proposed road dissented among 
themselves, no funds were forthcoming, and the project fell through. 
After this Minds returned to his earlier vocation as evangelist, preach- 
ing the nearness of the millennium. He was finally adjudged insane 
and committed to an asylum.”° 





” Ibid., II (July 31, 1891), p. 94. 
°F, B. Tracy, “The Farmer’s Railroad,” Stories from McClures (New York, McClure, Phillips 
and Co., 1901), pp. 43-67. 
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The portrait of Farmer Minds was precisely the one the agrarian 
writers feared. To them, just as the children of innocence could not 
allow themselves to be viewed as professional politicians, so they could 
not accept the role of hayseed Jeremiahs, or amusing eccentrics of the 
frontier. 

The imagination of this period of reform was thus split — deeply 
committed on the one hand to an ideal of primitivism which was itself 
inimical to strong government; and on the other hand insecure without 
the accoutrements of refinement and civilization. In a way, it is the 
imagination of adolescence, mingling nostalgia for the innocence of 
childhood with a need for the status of age and experience. 
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THE CREATIVE PROCESS, a Symposium. Edited by Brewster Ghiselin. 
(xxi+ 238 pages. $6.50. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1952.) 


Undoubtedly every civilized generation has speculated about how the artist 
does what he does. We want to know what goes on in the creative mind to 
produce the “magic” that we feel great art to be. Brewster Ghiselin’s anthology 
is extremely useful and interesting because it makes available to us thirty-eight 
descriptions by artists, musicians, writers and psychologists, mostly from the last 
century and a half. 

Because we in the twentieth century are given to taking things apart, to 
learn how they run, we have produced a number of line by line accounts 
(several of which are in this volume) of the writing of poems. Despite the 
tradition that analysis kills spontaneity and enjoyment, it is undoubtedly good 
that such accounts have been written. They tell us, for one thing, that lots 
of hard work usually goes into a good poem, and that the poet has to husband 
his materials, his impulses, his insights. The imaginative fusions behind the 
truly poetic phrase or behind the “invention” of the poem usually resist 
investigation, and we finish reading such an analysis with a new respect for 
the powers of imagination, for the strange resources of the human mind. We 
maintain an awareness of the mysterious, but we do not minimize the conscious 
intelligence and control of the artist. 

Reading through this anthology one is struck, however, by the continued 
presence of the romantic tradition (or one side of the romantic tradition) 
that the artist becomes the servant of his own imagination and hands. As 
Frost ironically puts it in one of his poems: “trust my instinct I’m a bard.” 
We all know the story of poor Coleridge finding his poetic vision, which had 
been stimulated by sleep and two grains of opium, dissipated by a visitor from 
Porlock. Investigating the implications of this story, we sometimes forget to 
say that in his Biographia Literaria Coleridge laid great stress on Shakespeare’s 
powers of perception and insight, the side of his mind we tend to label 
“rational,” and not strongly subject to sudden disappearance like smoke in the 
wind. A. E. Housman, Amy Lowell, Thomas Wolfe and the psychologist 
Carl Jung, to restrict ourselves to the writers represented in this volume, tend to 
carry over the Porlock side of Coleridge’s influence on theories of creation. This 
is Housman: 

In short I think that the production of poetry, in its first stage, is less an active than a passive 
and involuntary process; and if I were obliged, not to define poetry, but to name the class of 
things to which it belongs, I should call it a secretion, like the pearl in an oyster. I think 
that my own case, though I may not deal with the material so cleverly as the oyster does, is the 


latter; because I have seldom written poetry unless I was out of health, and the experience, 
though pleasurable, was generally agitating and exhausting. 


He then explains how upon going for a walk after drinking a pint of beer 
he would find himself giving utterance to lines and stanzas of poems. Amy 
Lowell also belongs to the inspiration-comes-aknocking school: 
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Long poems are apt to take months preparing in the subconscious mind; in the case of short 
poems, the period of subconscious gestation may be a day or an instant, or any time between. 
Suddenly words are there, and there with an imperious insistence which brooks no delay. They 
must be written down immediately or an acute suffering comes on, a distress almost physical, 
which is not relieved until the poem is given right of way. I never deny poems when they 
come; whatever I am doing, whatever I am writing, I lay it aside and attend to the arriving 
poem. 
And Thomas Wolfe, according to his own account, didn’t know when he 
had finished giving birth to these United States. His editor had to tell him 
that the book had arrived, was alive and lusty, and that he could stop writing. 
It is true of course that the tradition of the instinctive bard is ancient, but 
probably it is not unfair to say that the side of the romantic tradition observed 
here is a deviation from rather than the main English tradition. Looking back 
to the seventeenth century, for example, we find a more down-to-earth view 
of the way words, even in good poems, find their way to paper. Thomas 
Carew, writing “An Elegy Upon the Death of Doctor Donne, Dean of Paul’s,” 
insists that Donne, unlike many lesser poets, never took the easy way of the 
relaxed or swollen line: 
to the awe of thy imperious wit 

Our troublesome language bends, made only fit 

With her tough thick-ribbed hoops to gird about 

Thy giant fancy, which had proved too stout 

For their soft melting phrases. 
Similarly George Herbert in “Jordan II” makes it clear that at least certain 
kinds of poetry required close, detailed, meticulous care. In Burton’s Anatomy 
it is taken for granted that the artist is an artist only after long hours of 
careful study and self-discipline. And, perhaps most notable of all, Milton’s 
eloquent plea that the writer (certainly he means to include the poet) be 
looked upon as a responsible and thoughtful man: 
When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation to assist him; 
he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends; 
after all which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as any that 
writ before him; if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no 
industry, no former proof of his industry can bring him to that state of maturity, as not to be 
still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight 
watchings. ... 

One wonders, in reading these seventeenth century passages what Carew 
or Herbert or Burton or Milton would make of the following, a theory of Jung: 
Art is a kind of innate drive that seizes a human being and makes him its instrument. The 
artist is not a person endowed with free will who seeks his own ends, but one who allows 
art to realize its purposes through him. As a human being he may have moods and a will and 
personal aims, but as an artist he is “man” in a higher sense —he is “collective man” — one 
who carries and shapes the unconscious, psychic life of mankind. To perform this difficult 
office it is sometimes necessary for him to sacrifice happiness and everything that makes life 
worth living for the ordinary human being. 

There are considerations which sometimes tempt us to see the artist as one 
carrying his artistic gifts as though they were foreign to his private personal 
self. Occasionally, for example, we are struck by the lack of judgment or by the 
obtuseness of a writer whose work in part at least seems brilliantly intelligent, 
and we are inclined to belittle his “gift for words,” to think him comparable 


to the expert golfer or fancy diver whose muscular coordination counts far 
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more than his intelligence. Yet when confronted by the military genius or 
the statistician, even the philosopher, making grievous errors of judgment both 
in and outside the field of his expertness, we are not so likely to belittle his 
gift. We look to his achievements as the measure of his greatness, not his 
failures. When a writer produces an unsuccessful story we are likely to say 
his inspiration failed him, as though he were merely a system of electrical 
wires and lamp, the control switch being just outside the range of his vision. 

This romantic view of the artist, which Jung exemplifies, in effect denies 
a writer mind. The devisers of “mental tests” may fail to get the artist’s kind 
of intelligence into their testing systems — nonetheless it remains intelligence. 
Joseph Conrad portraying his vision of the political world of Sulaco in Nostromo 
and Keats’ imagination playing between the poles of romance and reality in 
The Eve of St. Agnes are clearly acts of high intelligence. (In one of the 
summer issues of Poetry there is an excellent article by Karl Shapiro entitled 
“Poets and Psychologists.” After being subjected to a series or “battery” of 
questions Shapiro concluded that the psychologist studies the mind without 
the imagination. “I say it is impossible to know the mind except through the 
imagination and the works of the imagination.”) In every good play or novel 
or poem there is a central issue or insight. Character, landscape, diction, 
rhythms and symbols become significantly alive only as they illuminate the issue 
or insight, or, to paraphrase Joyce, as they are a part of an epiphany. The 
writer’s power is in his capacity for refracting an issue through the techniques 
his medium makes available to him. The informing, living current running 
through a work of art is his perceptiveness, insight, sense of decorum, aware- 
ness — his intelligence. 

The more recent theory that artists write out of their neuroses, their watch- 
ing literary fancies take shape out of their seething, disordered blood, is merely 
a variation on the older notion of the bard as a man possessed. But the artists 
who do create out of such a source, granting that some do, are not passive 
witnesses of their own fantasies. They probe into causes, searching for signifi- 
cances. They attempt to understand their fantasies —to reduce them to the 
control of the intelligence. 

Fortunately there is a body of commentary, exemplified in this volume by 
Valéry, Tate, Spender and Mr. Ghiselin himself, which offsets the notion that 
poetry comes, for the most part, of itself and when it will. Valéry assures us 
that long hours of meditation, of selection and rejection, and of discipline in 
the craft of writing, are behind the poem’s magic: 

A certain work, for example, is the fruit of long labor; it combines a large number of trials, 
repetitions, rejections, and choices. It has taken months, even years of reflection, and it may 
also presuppose the experience and attainments of a whole lifetime. Now, the effect of this 
work may take no more than a few moments to declare itself. A glance will suffice to appreciate 
a considerable monument, to feel its shock. In two hours all the calculations of the tragic poet, 
all the labor he has spent in ordering the effects of his play, shaping every line of it one by 
one; or again, all the harmonic and orchestral combinations contrived by the composer; or all 
the meditations of the philosopher, the long years he has put into curbing, controlling, with- 
holding his thought until he could perceive and accept its definitive order, all these acts of 
faith, all these acts of choice, all these mental transactions finally reach the stage of the 
finished work, to strike, astonish, dazzle or disconcert the mind of the Other, who is suddenly 


subjected to the excitement of this enormous charge of intellectual labor. All this makes a 
disproportionate act. 
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And Allen Tate acknowledges that his “Ode for the Confederate Dead” has 
seen repeated changes and modifications. One paragraph of the discussion, for 
instance, is devoted to the calculations the poet made about how certain full 
rhymes, slant rhymes and delayed rhymes would work on the mind of the 
reader. 


Undoubtedly we should not make too little of the romantic doctrine of 
inspiration. After insisting that close, hard reasoning intelligence goes into 
most creative work of any real worth, we should acknowledge that much 
of the process is beyond conscious intelligence and the power of the will. Two 
passages from Katherine Anne Porter’s “Notes on Writing” indicate both 
emphases. She says that constant exercising of her powers of memory has 
this effect: “Now and again thousands of memories converge, harmonize, 
arrange themselves around a central idea in a coherent form, and I write a 
story.” As for the process of writing itself, she adds: “It is not a matter of 
how you feel at a given moment, certainly not at the moment of writing. 
A calculated coldness is the best mood for that, most often.” One of the virtues 
of Mr. Ghiselin’s collection is that it presents documents that stress both sides 
of the process, and raise many issues besides, enough to invite any inquiring 


spirit to devise a theory or two of his own. ' 
WILLIAM VAN O’CoNNOR 


University of Minnesota 


OUR STOREHOUSE OF MISSOURI PLACE NAMES. By Robert L. Ramsay. 
(160 pages. Columbia: University of Missouri, 1952.) 


Professor Robert L. Ramsay is known in place name circles by the affectionate 
title of “grand old man.” It was Professor Ramsay who gave the greatest impetus 
to place name studies in America by his early, well-planned work on Missouri 
place names which systematically covered the state of Missouri in a thorough 
and interesting fashion. 

The present volume is a convenient, pleasantly written booklet of 160 pages 
which can be easily acquired and enjoyed by the lay reader. Gathered and 
presented as it is by a reliable scholar, the information can be accepted at 
full value. 

Readers of The Western Humanities Review will undoubtedly be especially 
interested in a discussion of place names that occur in Missouri as a result 
of the Mormon passage through that state in the 1830’s. Professor Ramsay 
pays respects to Joseph Smith as a “prolific coiner of new names.” “Joseph 
Smith deserves, indeed, to have a place in that extremely small class of word- 
makers who have successfully created words out of nothing, as Von Helmont 
did with the word ‘gas,’ Eastman with ‘kodak,’ and Lewis Carroll with his 
‘chortle’ and ‘snark’ and ‘jabberwock.’ ” 


University of Utah 


Harotp W. BENTLEY 
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SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN MODERN AMERICA. By Harvey Wish. 
(618 pages, illustrated, $6.50. New York: Longmans-Green, 1952.) 


Professor Wish has subtitled this book “a social and intellectual history 
of the American people from 1865.” It is the companion volume to his Society 
and Thought in Early America, which was published in 1950. Written on the 
assumption that the materials of American history may be extracted from their 
customary pigeonholes of politics, economics, the arts, literature, and fused into 
an integrated presentation, this book weaves such strands into a notably 
successful interdisciplinary study. 

The author’s chapter titles often give an indication of his method. One 
of them is “Invention and Urban Recreation: Edison and Belasco (1865-1917).” 
Another is “Toward Literary Realism and the New Journalism: Whitman, 
Dreiser, and Pulitzer.” Moving smoothly from social to political to cultural 
history as the ramifications of important events suggest themselves, Professor 
Wish is able to establish relationships between men and movements which are 
usually treated quite separately. The reader thus gains a better understanding 
of the whole mosaic of American civilization. In this approach a certain repeti- 
tion justifies itself. For example, Wish uses Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
in three different contexts: as a document of social dislocation and farm 
depression, as an example of the regional novel, and as a Marxist classic of 
bourgeois disintegration. 

Professor Wish’s technique is to be congratulated. There has been perhaps 
too much of the avenue type of exposition in writing American history. Even 
when authors have earnestly tried to spread their pens over the full range 
of the subject, their internal organization has been apt to reveal that their 
thinking has run merely in parallel lines. The political history of the recent 
interwar period, for instance, is likely to be traced out in one chapter. Then 
the author will double back and pick up the intellectual history of the period. 
Professor Wish has shown what can be done if the historian really wants to 
master representative facts and basic trends in the study of American civiliza- 
tion. Obviously well-equipped for his task, he has exercised a free interplay of 
the materials going to make up the disciplines of American civilization, and 
yet at the same time he has held these materials within a careful over-all plan. 

Professor Wish’s biases do not intrude into his narrative in any vitiating 
way. This reviewer thought he detected one large predilection permeating the 
volume, but it is one which is quite legitimate. This is an admiration for the 
social meliorist — or possibly what may loosely be called the liberal. The author 
admires those figures, documents, and movements which have exposed evils 
in American life or which have quickened the country’s conscience. Thus 
he seems to respect Hollywood most when it makes a picture of social protest, 
such as the recent Pinky. This melioristic mind-set sometimes, it is true, leads 
him to debatable judgments. Apparently he ranks Caldwell higher than Faulk- 
ner because of Caldwell’s more obvious social criticism. He seems to support 
the slavery interpretation of the Civil War, seeing in that affair something of 
an ideological struggle on the part of the North. It is interesting to note 
further that when he comes to the subject of Ernest Hemingway he finds For 
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Whom the Bell Tolls to be that author’s finest work. This is because it is 
a document which seeks to actuate socially. As Professor Wish puts it, “[Hem- 
ingway’s] hero, Robert Jordan, is symbolically the idealistic grandson of a 
Union officer of that other civil war for freedom. 

Professor Wish ends his study on a note of cooperation — both domestic and 
international. The notion of inevitable progress might be a casualty of the 
twentieth century, he says, but many people are coming to see that “the 
salvation of all humanity” is still possible—and possible, it would seem, 
through cooperation rather than through traditional frontier individualism. The 
lesson of American history in this century, the author implies, is that “No man 
is an Iland. . . ,” as he quotes from John Donne. The context in which 
this quote is found seems to have overtones of more social legislation at home 
and more participation in international affairs abroad. These two notions form 
the skeleton of a large segment of liberal thinking today. It is the liberalism 
of Franklin Roosevelt and the Americans for Democratic Action. It seems 
largely true that this survey of American society and thought has been written 


from such a vantage point. 
ssid J. THEopoRE HEFLEY 


University of Minnesota 


MORE’S UTOPIA: THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA. By J. H. Hexter. 
(179 pages, $3.00. No. 5 in the History of Ideas Series. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


Frances T. Russell, in Touring Utopia, observes “that from the academic view- 
point Utopia may be pictured as an inner quadrangle, bounded on the north 
by history and biography, on the east by sociology and economics, on the south 
by psychology and philosophy, on the west by literature and art. Its arcades 
open into these various regions and it may be approached from any direction.” 

Many interpreters of More’s Utopia have chosen to approach the book 
from one direction, or at best two. Catholic scholars, pausing before the 
south portal, find the central theme of the book in the sections on Utopian 
philosophy and religion, a reading supported by More’s “typically Catholic 
plea on behalf of Christ’s poor.” Historians of the Tudor period, following 
in the wake of R. W. Chambers’ study of More, approach from the north 
and present the author as a defender of medieval unity against a new order 
of middle class opportunists. Entering the arcade from the east, and this is the 
favorite approach during the last few decades, pass a few scholars who think 
More a social prophet. Karl Kautsky rides a horse with a Marxist gait and 
finds a few hitching posts sprouting amidst More’s views on private property. 
Russell Ames sees More as a forward-looking middle class citizen whose book 
is covertly an attempt to “reform society along bourgeois republican lines.” 

In More’s Utopia: The Biography of an Idea, J. H. Hexter purposely limits 
the scope of his study. He states that in large part the purpose of the book 
is to investigate the relation between the structure of Utopia and the meaning 
and intent of the author. On the face of it, the title of the book and the 
statement of purpose suggest another single-door approach, but Mr. Hexter 
keeps all portals open. 
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In seeking to discover the intent of the author in writing Utopia, Mr. Hexter 
invites the reader to consider first the portion of the book written in 1515 while 
More was in the Netherlands. This includes the introduction to Book I (to 
the debate on counsel) and the bulk of Book II (to the concluding section). 
Here More discourses on the manners, customs, laws, and ordinances of the 
Utopians. 

In this early section of the book, the Utopian Discourse, More addresses 
the world Christian community. As one devoted to the literature of both 
Christian and pagan antiquity, he felt qualified to prescribe remedies for the 
evils of society, of society in the general and abstract sense. He also felt 
duty bound, as a Christian humanist, to set forth an ideal standard in all 
things in the hope that responsible men in church and state would seek to 
establish a sound Christian social polity. Budé and Busleyden, in their con- 
gratulatory letters, accepted the book as a workable pattern on which to base 
the true Holy Community. 

But More was more explicit in his diagnosis of contemporary ills than many 
of his fellow humanists. Erasmus, in the Education of a Christian Prince, was 
also primarily concerned with “the best state of the commonwealth,” but he 
never explained why the real fell short of the ideal. He challenged and rebuked 
the world for sickness, but he offered no remedies. “More’s starting point,” 
according to Mr. Hexter, “is not the quest for what would be ideally right in 
the world but a good working idea of what was actually wrong with it.” 

Accordingly, More does not project a Utopia populated by ideal citizens. 
His Utopians, like men, are open to corruption but malleable. They are lifted 
above sloth, greed, and pride by a firm and rigorous system of checks and 
balances. Love of money is eliminated as an evil through the abolition of 
a money economy and private property. Austerely enough, there is no time in 
Utopia to think of anything but the common good. But More intended to 
project not only the ideal commonwealth but also a workable program of action 
designed to stifle undisciplined pride in all men — the citizen, the merchant, the 
new enterpreneur, as well as the overlords of lands and men. As An unattached 
intellectual, free from court pressure, More, in the Discourse, neither aimed 
his shafts at a particular social group nor expressed the views of any one 
class. He had struck at the heart of all that was “decadently medieval and 
inchoately modern.” 

The Utopian Discourse might have been published as a finished work had 
not More been troubled by a dilemma when he returned to London in the late 
autumn of 1515. Should he enter royal service or continue to eke out a living 
as a lawyer and city official? The royal nod and an empty purse favored the 
call to counsel. But more disturbing was the question: Can a man be a brain- 
truster for a royal prince without compromising his role as a free and honest 
teacher in the world community? 

More entertains the dilemma in the Dialogue sections of his Utopia. Hythlo- 
day dwells on the argument that counselors are in bondage to kings. The 
reply, as Mr. Hexter’s careful analysis shows, reflects More’s state of mind 
during the summer of 1516 when he wrote the Dialogue of Counsel. More 
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decided that it is the Christian humanist’s duty to do what he can to help lead 
Europe from its evil ways to the best state of the commonwealth. The realist 
in More knows that all cannot be turned to good, although the wise counselor 
can help order things for the better. From the Dialogue of Counsel, then, we 
gain a preview of what More was thinking when, two years later, with England 
temporarily at peace with the world and her fiscal and domestic policies fairly 
stable, he accepted a royal pension from Henry VIII. 

By focusing on these years of decision in More’s life, Mr. Hexter has presented 
more than the biography of an idea. He has reconciled More the humanist 
with More the statesman. Utopia is a challenge to all men of conscience who 
are called upon to choose between expediency and principle. 


University of Utah MERTON H. Rapp 


PERSPECTIVES OF CRITICISM. Edited by Harry Levin. (xviii+248 pages, 
$4.00. Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, founded by William 
Henry Schofield, 20. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950.) 


The variety of papers in this volume makes it resemble a particularly good 
number of one of the “learned journals,” rather than a book. A reader might 
be deeply interested in one of the papers and not concerned except casually 
with certain others. They include: Jean Seznec, “Paul Claudel and the 
Sarcophagus of the Muses”; William C. Greene, “The Greek Criticism of 
Poetry, a Reconsideration”; Harry Levin, “Notes on Convention”; Alfred 
Schwarz, “Otto Ludwig’s Shakespearean Criticism”; Perry Miller, “Edwards, 
Locke, and the Rhetoric of Sensation”; Walter Jackson Bate, “Coleridge on 
the Function of Art”; Geoffrey Tillotson, ““Newman’s Essay on Poetry, An 
Exposition and Comment”; John V. Kelleher, “Matthew Arnold and the 
Celtic Revival”; and Renato Poggioli, “A Correspondence from Opposite 
Corners.” Although all these critics were teaching at Harvard at the time 
of the preparation of the volume, the editor hopes that in future volumes 
contributions from critics in the field of comparative literature in other places 
can be included. 

But although variety here is more apparent than any real, or even attempted, 
unity, several of the essays have an interest extending beyond any one specialty. 
Critics and students of literature whose chief interest is in none of the authors 
or topics listed above may nevertheless find ideas of value to them in the 
collection. At the risk of unfairness, it is worthwhile to call attention to a 
few of what seem to be the essays of the most general interest. 

In “Notes on Convention,” Mr. Harry Levin does much to make us aware 
of the haziness in the critical uses of this currently popular term. He emphasizes 
the variety in usage, and also traces the development of the concept since 
its introduction to critical terminology (the term was originally a diplomatic 
one) in France in the late eighteenth century. A term used during the flourish- 
ing of romanticism as one means of attack on the classical writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it has now lost its unfavorable connota- 
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tions because of the realization that any technique will be finally inadequate and 
hence dependent to some extent on conventional devices, and also because 
of the fact that the artist insists on his liberty and will in any era make use 
of what Levin calls “specialized virtuosities.” Levin concludes by pointing 
out that formal analysis is needed to understand any work of art, and that 
understanding the conventions concerned is necessary to lead us to the complete 
meaning, since through them the artist must bring his ideas to us. 

In “Coleridge on the Function of Art,” Mr. Walter Jackson Bate asserts 
the necessity of disregarding Coleridge’s much considered discussion of the 
Imagination until one has an understanding of Coleridge’s fundamental view 
of the nature and function of art. If Coleridge’s definition of Imagination at 
the end of chapter thirteen of the Biographia Literaria is considered independ- 
ently, it must always puzzle and mislead. Really important is Coleridge’s view 
that art 


is the mediatress between, and reconciler of, nature and man. It is, therefore, the power of 
humanizing nature, of infusing the thoughts and passions of man into every thing which is the 
object of his contemplation; color, form, motion, and sound, are the elements which it com- 
bines, and it stamps them into unity in the mould of a moral idea. (“On Poesy or Art,” 
appended to Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross. Oxford, 1907, II, 253.) 

When one has worked out Coleridge’s long developing beliefs, the passage 
on Imagination will become clear —in fact, the statement in chapter thirteen 
may be said to become superfluous. For the non-Coleridgean specialist, Bate’s 
essay has the value of being a serious consideration of the nature and function 
of art which he may place beside his own previous ideas, possibly to modify 
them. It is not necessary to view the essay solely as a clarification of Coleridge’s 
thought, but as a consideration of the nature of art. 

John V. Kelleher’s “Arnold and the Celtic Revival” is interesting for several 
reasons, not least Mr. Kelleher’s witty manner of writing. It is a detailed picture 
of Arnold’s mode of workmanship, but it is also diverting in explaining how 
Arnold’s inadequate analysis of a past literature was a major cause of the 
development of a new one which bore little resemblance to ancient Celtic 
literature, but possessed fully the qualities Arnold has claimed for that literature. 
Neither Arnold nor the members of the Celtic revival knew much about the old 
literature, but the members of the revival did know Arnold. 

Renato Poggioli’s examination of a correspondence of Mikhail Herschensohn 
and Vyacheslav Ivanov, two Russian intellectuals who happened to share a 
room in a Russian sanitarium in 1920, cannot help having a general interest. 
For as Poggioli says: 


The stay together of two men like Ivanov and Herschensohn, the meeting of two minds like 
theirs under the impact of such a historical emergency as the Russian revolution, could not but 
be an excellent opportinity for exchanging ideas, for an intellectual discussion of the validity 
of culture and its chances of transcending through its epiphanies the tragedy of history itself. 
(p. 229) 


Mr. Poggioli’s analysis of the correspondence and evaluation of the ideas of 
the two men includes notes on the availability and quality of the translations 


f the correspondence. 
waite P JoHN K. MATHISON 


University of Wyoming 
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THE AMERICAN DIARIES OF RICHARD COBDEN. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Hoon Cawley. (xii+233 pages, $4.00. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


Concerning his trips to America, Richard Cobden wrote George Parkes, 
December 4, 1861: “I have been twice throughout the North & West, at 
an interval of 24 years.— And I maintain that nobody who has not twice 
visited the States can comprehend the vitality, force, & velocity of progress 
of that people, & their inborn aptitude for self-government.” Herein lies what 
seems to me the chief value of The American Diaries of Richard Cobden edited 
by Mrs. Cawley from the Cobden Papers in the British Museum. For certain 
other nineteenth-century English travellers, notably Harriet Martineau and 
Frances Trollope, visited the United States only once and, lacking therefore 
Cobden’s double view (his visits were in 1835 and 1859), could not understand 
so clearly as he how great was this country’s material advance within the space 
of twenty-five years. In that short time: the stagecoach relinquished its 
supremacy to the railroad — himself a large stockholder, Cobden in 1859 rode 
the length of the Illinois Central (Dunleith to Cairo); western cities like 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Buffalo more than doubled their 
population and industrial potential; and settlement of the trans-Mississippi 
country gained momentum (on his second visit, for example, Cobden en- 
countered gold-hunters bound for Pike’s Peak and Mormons for Utah). 

Then, too, unlike many English travellers of this period, Cobden did not 
leave his sympathy at home. If anything, he is too charitable in assessing the 
American character: Americans are never rude or boisterously familiar with 
each other; “they bear raillery well though they are not clever in retorting it” 
(p. 102); “this absence of servility on the part of servants is one of the 
characteristics of the West” (p. 190). Indeed, if allowance be made for eccentric 
judgments here and there—a distaste for expectoration, a prejudice against 
the Irish, the fact that women take “the courtesies & privileges accorded to 
them too much as a right” (p. 209) — Cobden’s faith in America was bound- 
less. “If I were a young man,” he declared in 1859, “I would sever myself 
from the old world & plant myself in the western region of the United States, 
where the ‘Balance of Power’ is not an article of political faith, & where the 
voice of the people can alone determine peace & war, —& where filibustering 
crowned heads are unknown” (p. 188). This of course is the Cobden that 
history has chosen to remember, the champion of free trade, public education, 
and international peace. 

The diaries contain observations as refreshing and illuminating at times as 
those of Pepys or Boswell. Boston women are “decidedly prettier than those 
of New York but still deficient in preface & postscript” (p. 119). An Irishman 
on board the Hudson River day-boat, who disappears with a black bottle only 
to return redder each time in face and nose, “entered into conversation with 
me respecting the character of the American people among whom he had been 
about 3 weeks & bore solemn but not sober testimony to their ‘shocking im- 
morality’ ” (p. 169). Memorials from the Mayflower, like pieces of the Cross, 
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“seem capable of indefinite multiplication to meet the demands of the faithful” 
(p. 205). In the diaries we also glimpse contemporary political figures: “Saw 
Webster — good forehead — but a heavy tiresome expression of face” (p. 93); 
Senator Jefferson Davis, “a very intelligent man though a strong advocate 
of Slavery & Southern rights,” “a very able and honest” Secretary of War under 
Taylor (p. 153); General Winfield Scott, “a colossal man” who tells Cobden 
anecdotes about English Whigs he had known in 1815 (p. 173). 

What interested Cobden most immediately, though, were secondary schools 
and factories. After visiting an “infant school” in New York City, he dedicated 
himself “to the task of promoting the cause of infant schools in England 
where they may become an instrument for ameliorating the fate of the children 
working in the factories whose case I fear is beyond the reach of all other 
remedies” (p. 121). At Dubuque he was surprised to find a coeducational 
high school, most of the teachers women and keeping order admirably. The 
diary of 1835 records that he inspected a cotton factory in Pittsburgh; at Lowell 
a prints works, a woollen mill, and a machine shop (where “even the Irish 
always wash before leaving”); and at Boston a “machine for making lasts 
by power.” 

Mrs. Cawley brings to the task the requisite editorial care and sympathy. 
A well-informed Introduction supplies biographical and historical background 
sufficient to suggest the significance of the American Diaries. Had he known 


his views on America, Washington Irving would surely have made an exception 


in the case of Richard Cobden. 
Bruce INGHAM GRANGER 


University of Denver 


THE COMANCHES, LORDS OF THE SOUTH PLAINS. By Ernest Wallace 
and E. Adamson Hoebel. (380 pages, $5.00. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1952.) 


To the collaboration of an historian at Texas Technological College and an 
ethnologist, the head of the Department of Anthropology at the University 
of Utah, we owe the first thorough-going study of the Comanche. As the 
authors explain in their preface, they have not attempted to produce a technical 
monograph, but rather a book for the general reader as well as for professional 
anthropologists and historians. Even so, the professionals will find the work 
invaluable, for the essential facts are painstakingly set forth — facts that have 
hitherto been largely unknown or have been at least frequently not readily 
accessible. For, paradoxically enough, notwithstanding the tremendous im- 
portance of the Comanche in the history of Indian-White relationships, they 
have never been subjected to systematic scholarly treatment. In this respect they 
resemble the Dakota (“Sioux”), on whom also no comprehensive treatise is 
available. 

Both Professor Wallace and Professor Hoebel have had personal contacts 
with the people they describe. The former, in addition to sifting documentary 
sources, some of them unpublished, interviewed a number of Comanche; the 
latter participated in the group study sponsored in 1933 by the Santa Fe 
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Laboratory of Anthropology and directed by Professor Ralph Linton. Professor 
Linton permitted the use of field notes taken by other members of his expedi- 
tion, and his “keen insight in Comanche culture has furnished us with many 
valuable leads that have made our work much easier and greatly enhanced 
its significance.” 

After a chapter on the territory occupied by the Comanche, i.e., the “Com- 
ancheria,” the authors sketch the ultimate affinities of the people, list the bands 
into which they were divided, expound the significance of the horse and the 
buffalo in native life, and then successively deal with the topics to be expected 
in a systematic account — economics, the daily routine, the life cycle, super- 
naturalism, government and law, and warfare. The two concluding chapters 
deal with the tribe as “The Lords of the South Plains” and as reservation 
Indians. 

Apart from details, one of the most fascinating features about the cultural 
history of the Comanche lies in their being a relatively recent offshoot of the 
Shoshone, whose speech differs at most dialectically from theirs. Although 
the Shoshone for a brief period played a correspondingly dominant part farther 
north, both tribes stem from the Basin Shoshoneans of Nevada and Utah, tiny 
groups of unwarlike seed-gatherers and small-game hunters with one of the 
simplest modes of life known among the North American aborigines. In both 
instances the acquisition of the horse was coupled with invasion of the Plains 
and a radical transformation of culture incident to the correlated hunting of 
the buffalo. 

Contact with new neighbors inevitably led to a measure of assimilation. It 
is an outstanding merit of the authors’ treatment that they evade falling 
prey to the delusion that the Comanche really turned into a full-fledged Plains 
people. This holds true as regards externals — equestrianism, the buffalo-chase, 
the skin-covered tipi— but various other traits highly characteristic of the 
area were either not adopted at all or quite recently or in much attenuated 
form. Thus, the Comanche Sun Dance was organized for the first time in 
1874 and, despite the obvious model provided by Kiowa allies, lacked the use 
of a sacred doll and even the widespread attack on the center pole of the lodge 
(pp. 33,320). No less remarkable is Comanche failure to punish infraction of 
the rules during a communal hunt; indeed, the military and police societies 
that loom so conspicuously among the Dakota, Cheyenne, Crow, Blackfoot, 
Arapaho, and the semi-sedentary tribes, were also lacking (pp. 33, 56, f., 235). 
In short, if the historic Comanche cannot be excluded from the fold of Plains 
Indians, they certainly remained a marginal member. 

This fact by no means precludes an appreciable number of specific traits 
that are pre-eminently associated with the more typical Plains tribes. The 
authors are well aware of this fact (e.g., p. 62), and other instances might 
be cited. Thus, there are several references to calling on the Sun to smite the 
claimant of war honors if he has lied (pp. 228, 242, 248, 271), .a form of oath 
familiar to the Cheyenne and the Crow. For the latter, indeed, a respectable 
list of parallels could be put together. Thus, there is the custom of nicknaming 
a person “not because of the prospective bearer’s idiosyncrasies, but after the 
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behavior of his parental kinfolk” (p. 123) and the theory that the leader of 
a raid owned all the booty (p. 267). Several of the statements on supernatural- 
ism might be made in unaltered form for the Crow —e.g., on the pragmatic 
test applied to visionary experiences, the absence of elders’ control, the reliance 
on one’s individual patron notwithstanding recognition of the Sun (pp. 156, 
195, 197, 208). Other items mentioned have a generically areal flavor, such 
as the saying that brave men die young (p. 146, 246), or the emphasis on 
the number Four (passim), or the foolhardy conduct of men no longer interested 
in life (p. 247), or “backward” speech and acts (p. 275), or the use of effigy 
magic (p. 350). 

The authors have laid all readers interested in native life under great obliga- 
tions. An ethnographer may express the hope that they will supplement their 
admirable achievement by some more technical studies, tracing distributions of 
traits in greater detail and utilizing so far as possible available museum col- 


lections. 
Rosert H. Lowie 


University of California, Berkeley 


THE SUBTLE KNOT: Creative Scepticism in Seventeenth-Century England. 
By Margaret L. Wiley. (303 pages, $5.00. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952.) 


A reviewer must confess to a feeling of discomposure when he finds as the 
first sentence of a book upon which he is to render judgment the following: 
“Since ‘all experience is an arch,’ one normally spends more of his time look- 
ing through it than examining its composition.” The vagueness of this pre- 
tentious expression, its undistinguished style, the suspicion of a mixed metaphor, 
and especially the non sequitur which it embodies combine to produce in the 
reader a foreboding that the succeeding book will prove to be just one more 
example of those essays, so common in the field of belles-lettres, where the 
profundity of the themes attempted is matched only by the essential triviality 
of their treatment. In this instance the foreboding is completely justified. 

We are here offered a discussion of the impact of skepticism on English liter- 
ary “thought” — chiefly in the 17th and 18th centuries, but with an attempted 
application to the contemporary situation — which manages to combine the 
characteristics of shallowness and insignificance, provinciality, and pedantry. 

The work is insignificant and shallow because — deliberately, as the author 
suggests (e.g. on page 273) —the philosophical approach to skepticism is 
eschewed, in favor of a discussion of the theme as reflected in the cracked 
and foggy mirrors of the minds of assorted British literary gentlemen. If 
skepticism is a philosophical standpoint or method, and if philosophy itself is an 
earnest and systematic attempt to achieve clarity in fundamental principles, 
purposely to neglect the foundations is to leave the whole discussion floating 
in the air, gyrating hither and thither by the impulsion of every vagrant wind 
and obscured by every passing cloud. True, philosophers are quoted, but in 
no systematic way and in accordance with no principle of selection which is 
evident. Such philosophers as are quoted are placed on the same footing as 
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any literary hack who chose to use the word, exhibit the quality, or adopt the 
pose, of skepticism. The unphilosophical, random character of the whole 
argument makes the final section, entitled ““The Despair of God,” seem gratu- 
itous and bathetic. 

The Subtle Knot is thrice provincial: because its view is concentrated upon 
the English literary tradition, upon the 17th century, and upon only one aspect 
of the cultural activity of that time and place. In a specialized monograph such 
a procedure may be excusable, but the argument of this work takes as important, 
historically and for our age, what are actually mere reworkings of ancient 
thought-motifs, the vitality of which is derived from the Greek, not from 17th 
century English, culture and which compose an essential theme in the whole 
Great Conversation of the occident. 

The work is pedantic in its method and composition. Possibly over half the 
text consists of direct quotations, thrown together in a random way suggestive 
of their just having been extracted from a card file and transferred, undigested, 
to the manuscript page at any place where their relevance could be considered 
not totally beyond defense. In a book of 281 pages there are 488 quotations set 
apart from the text, with any number of others imbedded in it. The continuity 
of the argument is thus constantly interrupted — like an oral discussion in which 
any chance bystander is free at every moment to inject his personal sentiments — 
and instead of a systematic exposition, the work reads like an ill-contrived 
anthology. The quotations, taken in themselves, are not unentertaining (especi- 
ally those of Sir Thomas Browne), but the majority of them — when not the 
mere effluvia of literary poseurs — are at their best not so much illuminating as 
to any genuine problems as they are sadly illustrative of the forest of half truths 
and illusions in which mankind wanders from one end to the other of life’s 
brief and tedious passage. 

Typically pedantic likewise is a plethora of second and third hand as- 
severations, e.g. “William Mitchell says that Emerson in his essay on Montaigne 
used the word in its ‘oldest, largest and noblest sense.’ .” (page 
18.) In some cases this results in a bland misstatement of fact, e.g. “Alfred 
Benn has called attention to the fact that scepticism as a philosophical principle 
was alien to early Greek thought ... ” (page 31), or eg. “Owen says that 
the scepticism of Sextus Empiricus had much the same effect upon Augustine 
as the essays of Montaigne had upon Pascal” (page 39) [A more out-of-date 
and unreliable reference on skepticism that John Owen’s Evenings with the 
Sceptics, London, 1881, it would be difficult to find short of the Renaissance.], 
or e.g. “Margaret Leigh says that Augustine may have been the intermediary 
between the Greek sceptics and Arnobius . . .” (page 40) [Arnobius flourished 
in the reign of Diocletian, A.D. 284-305, and probably wrote his chief work, 
Adversus (here cited as Adversos) Nationes, shortly after 303. Augustine was 
born on 13 November 354. How he could have been “the intermediary between 
the Greek sceptics and Arnobius” is thus far from clear — besides the probable 
fact that he knew skepticism only through the Latin of Cicero]. Do mistakes 
and borrowed misinformation of such kinds “satisfy the standards of a great 
university” (page 8), ie. Harvard? We do not even have as a compensation 
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quotations from or references to some of the truly great and original skeptics; 
for example, Hume is cited only thrice, and then inadequately at second remove, 
while cited not once is either Berkeley or Kant. The whole thing is reminiscent 
of the decadence of Alexandrian scholarship, as in Athenaeus, where not a 
topic can be mentioned save as there is an exhaustive canvassing of the opinions 
of obscure authors. 

As one turns page after page of such opinions, as confidently asserted as 
they are unfounded, being bandied back and forth, battledore and shuttlecock 
fashion, one is overcome by a ponderous sense of disheartenment. Do English 
studies, of which this is a not atypical example, have as their only excuse the 
provision of pastime for an idle hour or the evocation of a vaguely thrilling 
feeling that one is in the presence of the knottiest problems of the universe, all 
the time that one is permitted to avoid the genuine intellectual effort without 
which there cannot be taken so much as a step in that direction? And does 
English pedagogy consist in the ruminative mastication of such materials, fol- 
lowed by their periodic regurgitation to students artfully surrounded by the 
customary academic trappings? Certainly most of the authors cited, and the 
book which is so largely composed of their citations, pretend to profundity 
and human significance. But equally evident is a refusal to see clearly or 
steadily. The whole is bathed in a thick cloud of warm, fragrant, and comfort- 
able obscurity. One suspects the underlying fallacy: “Profound things are 
almost always unclear; therefore, if I am careful always to express myself 
unclearly in vague generalities or in enigmatic particularities, I shall be delivering 
myself always of profundities!” (This is assuredly the subconscious rationale of 
most contemporary “poetry”’.) 

To come to a judgment, life is too short for books of this kind. After three 
thousand years of Western culture there are now too many classic works which 
lead close in to the heart of human and cosmic concerns to spend our brief 
store of days wandering around in the environs. For those for whom the 
sustained effort of penetration to the heart of skepticism is too great to be 
borne, there is a sufficiency of classics of the second rank — Cicero, for instance, 
Lucian, Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire, Leslie Stephen, Bernard Shaw, the popular 
works of Bertrand Russell. If such as these still do not carry the reader out 
of the realm of dilettanteism, they at any rate provide pleasures not unworthy 
of an heir of the Western cultural tradition. 

One final remark, concerning the book’s format. The publishers have fol- 
lowed the deplorable habit of placing all reference notes at the back. The 
principal effect of this practice is to annoy the earnest and to make a useless 
concession to the casual reader. Anyone who wishes to skip footnotes can as well 
do so at the bottom of the page as anywhere else, while those who desire to 
know the sources of the 488 quotations should not be required to flip pages 
back and forth and struggle with loc cits and ibids. Can it be that the object 
in view — quite in keeping with the anti-intellectual temper of our times — 
is to avoid scaring off even the timid reader by so much as an appearance 


of scholarship? A. L. Hicurarp 
University of Utah 
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HEMINGWAY: THE WRITER AS ARTIST. By Carlos Baker. (340 pages, 


plus “A Working Check-List of Hemingway’s Prose, Poetry, and Journalism 
— with Notes.” $4.50. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


Movie-goers recently have been treated to a bizarre rendition of Ernest Heming- 
way’s doom-cracked story “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” In the movie Gregory 
Peck, playing Harry Street, does not die after all, and reach cool respite in 
the hills. Susan Hayward, playing Harry’s wife, reads a home-medicine hand- 
book, sterilizes a knife for ten seconds in an open-fire cauldron, and saves him. 
Harry emerges a resolute artist, a faithful wife at his side. 

Ridiculous as this cinematic adjustment of “The Snows” is, it is not a 
completely illegitimate twist of Hemingway. In fact, for a reader of Carlos 
Baker’s Hemingway: the Writer as Artist, the movie is about what it presumes to 
be — Hemingway in technicolor. By the insuperable magic of Hollywood Harry 
Street becomes his own creator and goes forth in quest of the big blue marlin, 
that’s all. 

Baker’s new book about Hemingway substantiates this color-laden revision 
of the text in the sense that it too is bent on setting a halo straight. The 
boy from Oak Park — Nick Adams, Jake Barnes, Frederick Henry, Harry 
Morgan, Harry Street, Robert Jordan, Colonel Cantwell, Santiago Agonistes — 
emerges from Baker’s treatment a writer resolute in every way: 

His proper virtue as an artist consists in the willing assumption of a responsibility to hold the 
reality of what is knowably real in steady conjunction with the justice of what is esthetically 
just. .. . One finds implicit in all his work the half-humorous, half-bitter acceptance of what 
the act of living brings, though with him merely to endure is never enough. With the endur- 
ance and acceptance comes a recognition of the necessity of right action for the soul’s sake, 
the counsel of freedom from perturbation and fear, and the constantly renewed assertion of 
the complete independence of the inner self... . The tragic view of life comes out in his 


perennial contrast of the permanence of nature and the evanescence of man. But he does not 
repine. Here is nature and here is man. Here also is something about the nature of manhood. 


Thus ends Hemingway: the Writer as Artist. 


It is a book no Hemingway student — no student of modern fiction, in fact 
— should fail to read. For it is about the careful construction and maintenance 
of a writer’s road to artistic integrity in times of small social appropriations 
for same. And, as befits its subject, it is very nicely written. 

Consider a primary aspect of it —Baker’s weighing of the old saw that 
Hemingway won his spurs as spokesman for the lost generation. In a chapter 
called “The Wastelanders,” in which Baker analyzes The Sun Also Rises, he 
points out that Hemingway’s first real novel was the product of nine months 
of extremely hard work in the midst of multitudes of opportunities to play. 
And, says Baker, the book was “the means Hemingway chose to declare himself 
out of the alleged ‘lostness’ of a generation whose vagaries he chronicled. . . . 
through Jake Barnes, he withdrew to the position of a detached observer looking 
on at aimless revels which at once amused him and left him sick at heart.” 

First, says Baker supporting this position against the one that has Hemingway 
“the sentimental and mournful singer of an empty day,” Hemingway gave 
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the book TWO epigraphs, one from Gertrude Stein and the other from Ec- 
clesiastes. And all the evidence, including a letter Hemingway wrote to Maxwell 
Perkins about it soon after the book came out, shows the author’s philosophic 
preference for the Ecclesiastic idea: that the earth abideth forever. 


And in the story itself, says Baker, 


It ought to have been plain to discerning readers that Jake Barnes, Bill Gorton, and Pedro 
Romero were solid —if slightly beat up —citizens of the republic. They were not lost. They 
refused to surrender to neuroses like those which beset Robert Cohn, Brett Ashley, and 
Mike Campbell. 

All was vanity and vexation of spirit with the three “lost” ones, says Baker, 
while the three who were beat up, maybe, but not lost, gained strength and 
sanity from contact with the earth. Brett and her train were “Circe and 
company,” with a little mercy but no saving grace lent Circe by Jake. War 
had made Jake incapable of replacing Brett’s lost lover. 

While Baker’s case on this and other counts holds up well, he is so ardent 
an advocate that occasionally in his book he gets almost to the point of saying 
his man, like other Shakespeares, does no wrong because he constitutionally 
cannot do wrong. Of Across the River and Into the Trees, for instance, Baker 
says it is “not one of Hemingway’s major novels,” but “If A Farewell to Arms 
was his Romeo and Juliet, and For Whom the Bell Tolls his King Lear, this 
mid-century novel could perhaps be called a lesser kind of Winter’s Tale or 
Tempest. Its tone is elegiac. It moves like a love-lyric. .. .” 

But may the reviewer say that even in this he agrees with Baker’s judgment? 

Baker’s book finally, with its plainsong theme of Hemingway’s desire to get 
life down “the way it was,” is proof that Hemingway’s own story comes near 
making better copy (and movies) than the story Hemingway has written. Only 
not, of course, better art. 


Utah State Agricultural College 


S. P. ANDERSEN 








HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


TuHeE ArtTs, SOCIETY, AND GOVERNMENT 
In 1891 Thomas Hardy was asked 


if he did not believe that national 
recognition should be given to men of 
letters. Hardy replied that he did not 
see how it could be done satisfactor- 
ily because “The highest flights of the 
pen are mostly the excursions and 
revelations of souls unreconciled to 
life, while the natural tendency of a 
government would be to encourage 
acquiescence in life as it is.” 

The question of the responsibility of 
government for the arts and the rela- 
tionship of the artist to the government 
and society goes back a great deal 
farther than the ’nineties. But it is a 
lively issue in these days of totalitarian 
governments abroad and an increasing 


awareness in America of what freedom. 


means. 

During 1952 the Partisan Review has 
published a series of articles that deal 
with the question of the relation of 
art and artist to society. In the 
January-February issue is an article by 
Jacques Barzun entitled “Artist against 
Society: Some Articles of War.” 
Barzun maintains that art and artists 
have always owed their survival to the 
elite. “The reasoning that we now 
take for granted, that art is ‘a good 
thing,’ a regular product among other 
goods which a self-respecting nation 
must produce, is of recent origin.” The 
traditional motives for patronizing the 
arts have definitely been something 
other than love for art as art. That 
the arts were better supported in the 
past than in the present, or that 
Europe has supported them better than 
has America, are fallacies. It is Bar- 


zun’s thesis that no government or 
group can call up a Messiah nor be 
in harmony with a genius because 
“masterpieces are terrifying. . . . They 
call into question all the conveniences 
by which we live.” Barzun concludes 
that because art comes not out of cul- 
ture but out of life no amount of 
government support can produce a 
great art or create a society in which 
only the best is recognized and honored 
by the majority. 

The topic discussed by Barzun is the 
subject of the Symposium printed in 
the Partisan Review in the May-June, 
July-August, September-October issues. 
Called “Our Country and Our Cul- 
ture” the Symposium offers in easily 
available form a body of serious and 
stimulating thought on these ques- 
tions: (Partisan Review May-June, 


1952, p. 286). 


1. To what extent have American 
intellectuals actually changed their 
attitude toward America and its insti- 
tutions? 


2. Must the American intellectual 
and writer adapt himself to mass cul- 
ture? If he must, what forms can his 
adaptation take? Or, do you believe 
that a democratic society necessarily 
leads to a leveling of culture, to a mass 
culture which will overrun intellectual 
and aesthetic values traditional to 
Western civilization? 


3. Where in American life can 
artists and intellectuals find the basis 
of strength renewal, and recognition 
now that they can no longer depend 
fully on Europe as a cultural example 
and a source of vitality? 
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4. If a reaffirmation and rediscovery 
of America is under way, can the 
tradition of critical non-conformism 
(going back to Thoreau and Melville 
and embracing some of the major 
expressions of American intellectual 
history) be maintained as strongly as 
ever? 


The essays written in answer to the 
questions were too rich in thought and 
diversified by special interests of the 
writers to be summarized as a whole, 
but a few opinions are recurrent. Most 
of the writers admit with Lionel 
Trilling that “an avowed aloofness 
from national feeling is no longer the 
first ceremonial step into the life of 
thought.” Many maintain that there 
is no definable “mass culture” in 
America but that the cultural level of 
the majority has risen to the point 
that arts and ideas have a larger body 
of supporters than ever before any- 
where or at any time. That the artist 
and intellectual can be of service only 
as long as he remains a non-conform- 
ist runs like a theme through the 
essays. That he will resist sponsorship 
which controls or directs was the 
opinion of many. The writers for the 
symposium in general agree with Rus- 
sell Lynes in the article “Government 
as Patron of the Arts” (Yale Review, 
Autumn, 1952) “The artist will resist 
being typed; he will resist being cod- 
dled; he will use you as much as he 
thinks you can be used. But you can- 
not make him official When you 
make him official you have benumbed 
him. He becomes a bureaucrat him- 
self, establishes an academy, and the 
living arts fall into other hands. 
Fortunately they fall into the hands 
of the uncaptured, the disrespectful, 
and the uncomfortable searchers after 
truth.” 
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Several writers for the symposium 
consider the main issue not to be to 
copy from Europe or not to copy, to 
be supported by the government or not 
to be, but some source of revitaliza- 
tion of American art and thought. 
Louise Bogan expresses the opinion 
that living art comes from a clear, 
hard look at life itself. 

“American art and thought must 
become awkward once more. The 
time of the pure virtuoso in any field 
of endeavor is drawing to a close. . . 
Americans must start working away 
from the abstract toward the real, the 
organic and the humane. We must 
rediscover America in relation to the 
entire human scene, and under the 
eye of eternity.” 


* S&S 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


Now that North Americans and 
Europeans admit that there is such 
a thing as an American culture the 
problem is its expounding. “Both in- 
side and outside the Fulbright program 
there is a steadily increasing demand 
for well-qualified American scholars 
willing to spend a year abroad lectur- 
ing on American literature or culture 
or civilization.” (PMLA, September, 
1952.) Unless these lecturers combine 
knowledge, tact, and perspective the 
recently gained respect for American 
culture will be lost. The responsibility 
of a cultural missionary is a fearsome 


thing! 
es S&S 


THE LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“But the things in which we take a 
perennial delight are the feast, the lyre, 
the dance, clean linen in plenty, a 
hot bath, and our beds.” Odyssey, Bk. 
VIII, Translation by Rieu. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY AND WorLp AFFAIRS 
On June 20, 1952, the Modern 


Language Association received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation a grant 
for $120,000 to be spent over a three- 
year period “for a constructive inquiry 
into the role which foreign languages 
should play in American life.” 

Anyone interested in introducing, 
reinstating, or improving foreign lan- 
guage instruction in American schools 
should read the speech of U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, given before the Central States 
Language Teachers Association in St. 
Louis, May, 3, 1952. The speech has 
been printed in School Life (June), 
Hispania (August), and Modern Lan- 
guage Journal (May). Among the 
excerpts printed in the PMLA for 
September, 1952, is this one: 

“To gain the popularity it deserves, 
language study must in my judgment 
be made more functional. The spoken 
language should be emphasized, and 
the many modern teaching methods 
and devices that have been so suc- 
cessfully employed put to maximum 
use. Moreover, unless language study 
is related to history, sociology, art, and 
the other aspects of life which make 
up the totality of a culture, it will 
remain at best only partly alive.” 

Relevant to the topic of foreign 
language study is Ray B. West’s “Re- 
port on the International Arts Con- 
gress in Paris” (Western Review, Sum- 
mer, 1952). One of his comments is 
that a great barrier to the success of 
such a meeting is the deficiency of 
a knowledge of foreign languages. It 
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is difficult for nations to get together 
as long as there is an interpreter be- 


tween them. 
+ % + 


AMERICAN CULTURE IN A BROAD SENSE 


The Mexican Cultural Bulletin for 
July, 1952, carries the announcement 
of a new international organization 
for the development of American cul- 
ture: The Committee of Cultural 
Action, permanent organ of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council of the 
Organization of American States. The 
activities which the American Cul- 
tural Council and the Committee of 
Cultural Action propose sound like 
a constructive plan for healthy inter- 
national relations: 


“To accomplish this end, the Coun- 
cil should principally, (a) Encourage 
Inter-American activities of a cultural 
nature; (b) Gather and supply in- 
formation about the cultural activities 
that are carried out in the American 
states; (c) Promote the adoption of 
fundamental education programs 
adapted to the necessities of all groups 
of population of the American coun- 
tries; (d) Cooperate for the protection, 
conservation, and increase of the cul- 
tural heritage of the continent; (e) 
Stimulate cooperation among the 
American peoples in the fields of edu- 
cation, science, and culture through 
the exchange of materials of investiga- 
tion and study as well as professors, 
students, technical experts and, in 
general, of persons of this purpose; (f) 
Foment the education of the people for 
living together internationally.” 














NOTES AND QUERIES 


“THE IRONY OF AMERICAN HIsToRY” WITH A NOTE 
ON HENRY ADAMS 


Perhaps more than any other modern nation America was destined for 
an ironic history. Two major sources of American tradition, Puritanism and 
Jeffersonianism, contributed to the image of national innocence, giving America 
from her beginning a powerful sense of her righteous role in the world. Further- 
more, this sense of power was given an added boost in the age of technology. 
Americans came to believe not only that they ought to lead the world, by 
God-selected example, but also that they could, through the capacity of her 
engineers and scientists. The discrepancy between the ideal of innocence and 
the often sordid reality of historical events, between the assumption of tech- 
nocratic mastery and the chaos of modern society, set up ironic incongruities, 
more persistent and more ironic precisely because they have been obscured by 
that innocence and power. Such is the reading given to American history 
by Reinhold Niebuhr in his The Irony of American History,* a reading in- 
tended both as an interpretation of the American past and as a warning 
for the American future. For America, Niebuhr points out, always runs the 
danger of believing her power is all goodness and thus in her innocent way 
committing cruelties matched only by the evil genius of the Soviet Union. 

The ironies here presented are, I think, too obvious to be denied. Further- 
more, no one can deny the necessity of acting upon these ironies, of realizing 
the moral ambiguity of our power. But after recognizing the ironies and feeling 
the humbleness which they foster, one need not follow the whole way into 
Niebuhr’s dogma. For his concept of man as creature and creator in a Christian 
world and other-world is not, it seems to me, necessary to an ironic frame of 
meaning. 

Whether one accepts the view of man as God’s creature or sees him as a 
cock-sure ape centuries short of his evolutionary maturity, the irony remains. 
For man, whether Christian or intellectual primate, may overreach himself 
in the self-virtue of his history. The basis of his weakness in both views will 
not be the same, and one view may deny the validity of the other. Niebuhr 
sees natural man as pathetic, not ironic, but this assumes that man is victim. 
Surely the more sophisticated naturalist may see man as determiner as well 
as determined and thus make his role as ambiguous as the ironic pattern 
requires. Such ambiguity makes doubtful either the absolute pathos of man 
as the complete pawn of, blind forces or the technocratic assumption of an 
engineered history. Indeed among some men of science the realization of 
this ambiguity does induce humility, a humility no less genuine than Niebuhr’s 
and yet one not necessarily rooted in a Christian view of man. This irony — 
naturalistic irony if you will —is man’s self-irony, as he sees himself and his 
fellow men within the frame of his own powers and limitations. While for 
some this irony may be meaningless, further poignant evidence that man’s 





* Scribner’s, 1952. we 
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pretensions and failures make sense only in the light of God’s transcendent 
smile, I cannot see that man’s self-smile is meaningless, that it cannot, on the 
plane of political life, resolve some of his ironical confusions. 


II 


One student of American history, whom Niebuhr does not mention, proved 
to himself the ironies of that history, and proved too the ironies of any effort 
even to understand the ironies of history. 

From the vantage point of the later 19th century, Henry Adams could see 
the irony of Jeffersonian history. He knew that Jefferson and Madison governed 
with supreme theories of rational control — as history moved onward without 
control, driving the Jeffersonians more and more into the very roles which, when 
acted by the Federalists, they had no much despised. John Jay Chapman once 
said that Adams destroyed Jefferson, but I think that Adams meant that 
history destroyed him, left him stretched too far between his 18th century 
ideas and the changing realities of the new century. 

Adams could well understand this irony, for he saw himself involved in an 
even greater discrepancy. If history pulled Jefferson’s feet out from under 
him, at least the violence was gentle, at least there was still a sort of continuity 
which the historian, if not Jefferson, could understand. But between the 18th 
century, in the order of which Adams found his basic predilection, and the 
new age of steam, electricity, and radioactivity, there was no usable connection. 
One’s grandfather might as well have been a caveman. One could not hold 
to one time while he explored another: he could only cut himself adrift 
and take his chances. 

So turning upon himself as manikin in relation to the technological world, 
Adams discovered a further irony, the irony of his education. Education was 
to end in Order, some sense of Unity in the multiverse of change. But even 
the grammar of science, which began with order, dissolved before the super- 
sensual chaos. Paradoxically, when his education was complete, he had none: 
the more he learned, the less he knew. 

But there is, if you will, a final irony, the irony of Adams himself. For 
in his ironic laughter at Jefferson, at the science of his education, there is 
an underlying arrogance. In the Education Adams speaks of Tyndall and 
Huxley as “triflers,” of Lyell’s dependence upon “pure inference,” as if, 
even granting Adams’ own ignorance, science, not Adams, were at fault. 
Adams knew that the American of 1800-1816 was a creature of history; he 
knew too that the Henry Adams of the Education was a creature of the 
age of technological power. But he never acknowledged that back of the 
mask of failure sat the supreme presumption of a mind, bitter, humorless, but 
never humble, which judged his age with unrelenting vindictiveness. It was 
as if Adams himself were playing the god of his Calvinist forefathers. The irony, 
then, is that Adams, so much, in spite of frequent professions of ignorance, the 
know-it-all, could never bring the world to his own terms. If the world 
didn’t break its own damn neck, it was not because Adams said it wouldn’t. 


University of Utah Don D. WALKER 











CONTRIBUTORS 


RoBERT G. ATHEARN, who teaches history at the University of Colorado, has 
written a larger study of British impressions which will be published in the 
spring by Scribner’s under the title Westward the Briton. 


Wi_tiaM E. STAFForD teaches English at Lewis and Clark College. This is his 
second appearance in the Review. 


HucH MacLeENNAN, eminent Canadian novelist living in Montreal, is also a 
classical scholar. Born in Nova Scotia, he made Cape Breton Island the scene 


of his fourth novel, Each Man’s Son (1951), read on both sides of the border. 


JosePH J. KwuatT is an assistant professor of English at the University of Min- 
nesota, where he participates in the American Studies Program. PMLA in 
March published his “Dreiser’s The Genius and Everett Shinn, the ‘Ash-Can’ 
Painter”; his “Dreiser and the Graphic Artist” appeared in American 
Quarterly, Summer 1951. 


Jack H. Apamson, back from Korea where he served as major with the Air 
Force, is instructing in the English Department at the University of Utah. 


CLeEo SIBLEY Gross writes from Portland, Oregon. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON lives in Ely, Cambridgeshire, England. His writings fre- 
quently appear in leading literary journals. 


ALAN SWALLow of the University of Denver, teacher, writer, editor, publisher, 
has most recently edited an anthology of contemporary poetry for the 
Rinehart American literature series. 


CHARLES EpwarD EATON, appearing in the Review for the first time, lives 
in Woodbury, Connecticut. He has published several volumes of poetry. 


ADRIENNE BERENSON writes from New York City. 


CLINTON KEELER, an American Studies graduate from Minnesota, is presently 
teaching at State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 











WARSHAW AWARD WINNERS 


A deadlock in judging the essays entered in the second annual 
Warshaw Award in the Humanities competition has been resolved by 
an agreement to divide the prize of $500 between two winners: Norman 
A. Brittin of Auburn, Alabama, for “An Attendant Lord: The Prob- 
lem of the Humanities in America,”’ and Joseph Jones of Austin, Texas, 
for “The Humanities and the ‘Exploded’ Man.” 


Both contestants happen to be associate professors of English — 
Brittin at Alabama Polytechnic Institute (he is this year on a Ford 
Foundation fellowship, studying at Columbia and Harvard), and Jones 
at the University of Texas. 


The winning essays will be published in the Winter 1952-53 
number of the Review. 


The award is presented annually by Maurice Warshaw, Salt Lake 
City businessman well known for a number of high-minded phil- 
anthropies on behalf of education and the public welfare. The War- 
shaw Award is intended to encourage thoughtful analysis by layman 
and specialist alike of problems confronting the humanities and to 
stimulate suggestions making them more effective in human affairs. 


Provisions of the award for 1953 will be announced in the next 
issue of the Review. 
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